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GOOD BREAD PULLS BUSINESS YOUR WAY 


Consumers ideas of good bread in DES MOINES 

may differ from opinions in NEW YORK. Tastes vary but 
. INTERNATIONAL FLOURS remain constant in 

providing greater dough tolerance ...in giving loaves extra 


volume, taste and eye appeal. 
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ING WHEAT FLOURS 


Robin Hood 
Cinderella 
Seal of Minnesota 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Minute Man 
Red Dragon 
Merlin 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
ae, Royal Prancer 
Golden Prancer 
White Prancer 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
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Such a fine loaf... 
made so easily! 
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Turning out top-quality rye bread while 
saving time, labor and money, is a real problem 
in these days of help shortage! 


But you can do exactly that with Pillsbury’s 
RY-BLEN-DO. It’s a ready-mixed, carefully balanced, 


s 7 
production-speeding blend of choice, full-flavored P} i Ish l/ ry S 


rye flours and Pillsbury’s highest-protein Northwest 


clear. Available in three varieties . . . regular, 
dark, and pumpernickel . . . easily adapted to your = - 


own formula. 








Ry-Blen-Do will ease your present production Regular...Dark... Pumpernickel 


problems and help to give your rye bread the ee ee ee ee 
: ri : o ’ FAMOUS PILLSBURY RYE FLOURS, FROM 
uniformly fine quality that builds future sales. WHITEST WHITE TO DARKEST DARK 





PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Hk NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Wednesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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“TISMERTA” 








The baking of ISMERTA bread 


for your bakery customers day 
after day and year after year 
builds for you an inventory of 
good will in your community. 
It is a back-log of quality repu- 
tation that makes it easier to 
do business, just as ISMERTA 


makes it so much easier to bake 


good bread. 


makes i f €Casier tO Go your 
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The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG co. 


Saint Louis 


23 Plants Throughout The Country 


f 


The full resources of materials, manufacturing 
and fine printing of 14 textile bag plants and 
6 heavy-duty paper bag plants—strategically 
located from coast to coast—are behind every 


Bemis contract. 


East Pepperell, Mass. 
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Cuba’s Consumption of Wheat Flour Increases 





Of 1,433,401 Bags Imported in 1944, 80% Comprise U. §. Flour 


in Cuba during 1944 reached 

a record high, according to in- 
formation available in the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. The 
disappearance of 1,642,000 bags of 
200 lbs each, an average of 137,000 
bags per month or 70 lbs annually 
per capita, is indicated from a study 


.” ONSUMPTION of wheat flour 


of stocks on hand and imports dur- 
ing the year. This rate of consump- 
tion compares with approximately 
160 lbs per person in the United 
States. Practically all of this flour 
is processed by commercial bakers in 
the cities and towns of the island, 
very little being sold for home bak- 
ing. This lack of a retail market 


for flour and the general difference 
in purchasing power in the two coun- 
tries explain to a large degree the 
comparatively small but constantly 
increasing per capita consumption of 
flour in Cuba. For the first few 
months of 1945 consumption has been 
estimated at 150,000 bags per month. 

In Cuba, though to a lesser ex- 
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A job for seasoned executives—this 7th War 
Loan! Especially when we've got to make 2 war 
loans total just about as much as all 3 in 1944! 
Putting this over demands the combined and 
continued efforts of the “No. 1’’ men of Ameri- 


can industry. 


This means marshaling your plant drive to make 
every payday—from now 'til June 30th—do its 
share toward the success of the 7th. Directing 
the drive is not enough. It's equally important 
to check to see that your directions are being 


carried out—intelligently! 


For example, has every employee had: 


1 an opportunity to see the new Treasury film, 


“Mr and Mrs America’’? 


2 acopy of ‘How To Get There,” the new Finance 


Division booklet? 


3 anew bond-holding envelope with explanation 


of its convenience? 


4 7th War Loan posters prominently displayed 


in his or her department? 


5 information on the department quota—and an 
urgent personal solicitation to'do his or her 
share? 





The Treasury Department acknowled 
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ing for “No. 1’ executive ability. Your full 


/ 


WAR LOAN 


Remember, meeting—and beating—your 





highest-yet 7th War Loan quota is a task call- 


cooperation is needed to make a fine showing 
in the 7th! Do not hesitate to ask your local 
War Finance Chairman for any desired aid. 


It will be gladly and promptly given. 


If you haven'ta copy of this important 
bookie, “7in War Loan Company Quotas,"’ 
get in touch immediately with your local 


War Finance Chairman. 


* This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Councsl 


ges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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tent than in some other countries, 
bread is a staple foodstuff in de. 
mand by all income groups. The 
island republic, however, grows no 
wheat in commercial quantities and 
has no flour milling facilities, ang 
therefore the increasing wheat flour 
requirements for Cuba’s 4,700,100 
population must be met by imports, 
Due to the reduced and preferent ja] 
duty rate applicable to United States 
flour under the United States-Cuba 
Trade Agreement, more than 98% of 
these flour requirements are met by 
imports from the United States, ihe 
remainder coming from Canada. ‘This 
flour trade between the United St» tes 
and Cuba is important to both coun- 
tries; Cuba is the largest forcign 
market in the western hemisphere 
for United States flour, and in Cuba, 
flour is the fourth most important 
item of import, being exceeded in 
value only by rice, lard and textiles, 


Consumption Increases 


During the war period, the rato of 
flour consumption has increased con- 
siderably as indicated by the rising 
volume of imports. The exception- 
ally large consumption in 1944 was 
caused by the generally prosperous 
conditions in Cuba and the higher 
purchasing power of the _ laboring 
classes. Also, supplies of rice, beans, 
corn and other important foodstuffs 
were less than the demand, causing 
greater consumption of wheat flour, 
which was relatively low priced and 
abundant. It is anticipated that in 
1945 the average rate of consump- 
tion may be even higher, because of 
these same factors. 

Most flour entering Cuba is espe- 
cially milled for that market to fit it 
for the long fermentation baking 
process commonly used there. The 
two most popular bakery products 
are long French type loaves with a 
thick crust, and galletas, large round 
crackers, which are often served in- 
stead of bread. The Cubans particu- 
larly desire hard crusted bread, both 
for its eating qualities and because 
it is more resistant to mold, which 
develops rapidly in the humid climate 
They also prefer white bread, whole 
wheat or rye being quite uncommon 
except in the more exclusive restau- 
rants in Havana. A _ concentrated 
effort is being made to develop a 
market for rolls, cakes and other 
specialty bakery products, and _ the 
consumption of these items is on the 
increase, especially in the larger 
cities. 


Spring Types Predominate 


By far the largest part of the fiour 
used in Cuba for bread production 
has been milled from hard spring 
wheat. The majority of bakers de- 
sire a flour high in gluten to produce 
larger and more airy loaves of bread. 
Most of the flour used in Cuba is 
produced in Buffalo mills from either 
Canadian or United States hard 
spring wheat, the remainder is mad 
principally from hard winter wheat 
milled in the southwestern United 
States. There is some consumption 
also of the softer wheats for pro- 
duction of pastes, cakes and other 
specialty products. 

According to official foreign trade 
statistics, Cuban imports of wiieal 
flour during 1944 were 1,418,000 hags, 
valued at $7,623,000, of which al! but 
15,000 bags were from the United 
States. This total was 6% less ‘han 
imports in 1943, but 30% more than 
the 1938-42 average. 

The 1944 reduction in imports does 
not represent a reduction in den ind, 
but rather was due to the disparil) 
between flour and bread prices, which 
interfered with flour purchases in the 
second half of the year. At least 1- 
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BAKERS! 


— A Coke cam be no better than the ingredients 
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By the same token, Cake Flour can be no better than 


As the wheat from which it is milled. 

i ae “BUTTERCUP” Wheat, grown only in the river bot- 
a a tom lands near St. Louis, is, without qualification, the 
tiers finest wheat for Cake Flour. Virtually hand picked by 
, ur expert grain men, this famous wheat is used exclusively 
“ by Valier’s Master Millers, who draw out all of its fine 


tf characteristics and create the most perfect line of flours 
espe- available to the Cake Baker today. 


fit it 








The Milling “Buttercup” Wheat exclusively, backed by 
th years of successful experience and painstaking research 
d in- in this field, Valier’s have solved the intricate prob- 
both i lems of controlling viscosity, pH, and high sugar-carry- 
chich ing capacity and offer you a selection of the best flours 
hol for Cake purposes. 
mon 
vated a 
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VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


$T. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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600,000 bags would have been im- 
ported if price problems had been 
worked out satisfactorily. 


CUBA—IMPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR, BY 
COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1938-1944 (in bags) 


United 
Year States Canada Others Total 
1938-1942 
average 1,093,673 9,812 9 1,103,494 
eee 1,514,389 40,578 -. 1,554,967 
ee 1,418,437 14,964 - 1,433,401 


Official sources. In 200-lb bags. 


It is notable that of the 1944 ship- 
ments from the United States, about 
80% was wholly of United States 
wheat, whereas often in previous 


years, that percentage was less than 
50%, 


the remainder of the flour im- 
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ported from this country consisting 
of Canadian wheat milled in the 
United States. 

Although shipping and price prob- 
lems have to some extent disturbed 
the normal seasonal movements of 
wheat flour and other merchandise, 
the flour movement to Cuba has reg- 
ularly been largest during the first 
half of the year, tapering off from 
June onward. This is a normal situ- 
ation, since the sugar harvesting sea- 
son commences shortly after the first 
of the year and closes from 60 to 
90 days later. Food consumption 
during this period and for a short 
time thereafter always increases, be- 


cause the circulation of money is 
stimulated by the increased wages 
paid when the sugar mills are in 
operation. 


Prices Reasonable 


Because of its importance in the 
Cuban diet and because of bread’s 
symbolic significance as the “staff of 
life,” much attention has been given 
during the war period to maintaining 
flour and bread prices at reasonable 
levels. Not only Cuba, but the Unit- 
ed States as well, was interested in 
this problem because of the effect 
that inflation in neighboring Cuba 
might have on the economy of the 
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United States, particularly in view of 
the large volume of foreign trade 
flowing between the two countries. 
Cuba’s exports to the United States 
amounted to $379,974,712 in 1944 ang 
its imports from this country to 
$168,840,864 in the same year, accord. 
ing to official foreign trade statistics, 

Because of the close economic ties 
between the two countries, in April, 
1943, the United States undertook to 
stabilize the price of wheat flour, 
ci. Havana, on the basis of $6.90 


per 200-lb bag of top grade hard 
spring wheat flour. This undertak- 
ing resulted from an agreement 


reached during the negotiations for 
United States purchase of the 1943 
Cuban sugar crop, in which the Unit- 
ed States agreed to stabilize export 
prices of rice, wheat flour and lard 
in order to enable Cuba to prevent 
further increases in the cost of these 
basic foodstuffs to Cuban consumers, 
On its part, the Cuban government 
established a wholesale ceiling price 
of $8.90 per 200-lb bag, allowing 7lc 
for import duty, about 65c for other 
charges, and 65c for the importer’s 
margin. This ceiling price permitted 
a 10c retail price for a 1-lb loaf of 
bread. 


Subsidy Withdrawn, Renewed 

This arrangement was renewed ior 
1944, with the specification that 1,- 
200,000 bags would be provided by the 
United States on the same price 
basis. In July, 1944, however, the 
United States temporarily suspended 
further export payments, becauss 
Cuba had increased the ceiling price 
on bread by 2c per pound loaf, due 
to insistent demands made by baking 
employees, bakers and bread distribu- 
tors. As a result of withdrawal! of 
the subsidy, importers ceased to pur- 
chase flour, and by mid-September 
stocks declined to little more than a 
month’s supply. Upon appeal from 
the Cuban government, suspension of 
the subsidy payments was tempi 
rily lifted, and additional authoriza- 
tions for 150,000 bags each wer 
made in October and November by 
the United States. 

By December the situation as 
again critical, and the Cuban gov- 
ernment promised importers that it 
would provide a domestic subsidy on 
such flour as was received without a 
special United States subsidy, the 
amount to be equal to the difference 


n 


between the general United States 
subsidy prevailing at the time of 
shipment and the subsidy of $2.70 
per 200-lb bag previously paid by 
the United States under the price 


stabilization agreement. This Cuban 
subsidy, amounting to $2.02 per bag 
in the form of tax exemption certifi- 
cates, covered 800,000 bags ordered 
between Dec. 15 and Jan. 15. This 
total is scheduled for delivery before 
the middle of 1945. As a result of 
these measures, flour movement to 
Cuba was resumed temporarily, pend- 
ing completion of the sugar contract 
and its accompanying price stabiliza- 
tion agreement. 
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The new stabilization agreement g 
again is linked to the sugar contract a 
for the 1945 crop, signing of which a 
has not been announced. It is pro- 4 
posed that the flour’ stabilization bi 
¢ ) OQLIDATED FLOUR MILLS C0) phase of the agreement be approxi; 
mately the same as heretofore, that a 
ANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS . is, a price of $6.90 per 200-Ib bag, Ps —_— 
c.i.f. Havana, on the same quantity by 
IN THE of 1,200,000 bags as mentioned in 
HEART the 1944 agreement. At present flour — 
(@) = prices, this would require export pay- a 
WICH ITA, KANSAS KANSAS ments of about $2 per 200-Ib bag of 
top patent flour, or $1.20 above the 
general export payment made on — 
flour exports to other countries a 
(Based largely on reports from the 


American Embassy, Havana, Cuba.) 
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JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Designers and Builders for Millers and the cAmerican Grain Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


1012 Baltimore Avenue 


BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 





in OUR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 


HOW ARE YOU PLANNING? 


F you are planning a new plant, you must 
think of its location, size and efficiency. It 
must be a competitive mill to make it respond 


best to your good business efforts. 


You probably already have decided where 
it should be. Perhaps we can help you de- 
cide how big and how good it should be built. 


Our many years of building mills and 
elevators give us a background of experience 
that often reveals to you how your ideas can 


be made more efficient and competitive. 


It costs you nothing to talk with us. It 
may pay you large dividends through the 
years to study these ideas with our engineers 


before you lay the foundations. 


* 














Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire. 


PIKES PEAK BAKERY FLOURS 


from HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT 


Now more than ever you need the extra tolerance — greater stability — 
higher absorption — better keeping qualities afforded by these outstanding 
flours. Hear the complete story from our representative. In just a few 
minutes you will learn there is something “new” in flour. Specify PIKES 
PEAK Bakery Flours—for every baking requirement. 


PIK ES PEAK FL OURS.... forall your baking requirements 
Seruing he Gakers of pEmertea for over 5S years 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Bakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Help Asked in Pushing Subsidy Bill 





NPB May Declare 
Jeverage Alcohol 
foliday Soon 


Washington, D. C.—AIl signs point 
» a beverage alcohol holiday within 
) days unless the present course of 
e industrial alcohol program is re- 
orsed, it was learned here from au- 
ioritative sources within War Pro- 
Board rubber division and 
government agencies con- 


uction 
thei 

arned. 
Syothetic rubber producers, the 
rgest users of alcohol, will not re- 


uire the amount of alcohol originally 
‘timated due to the changed char- 
ter of tire production. During re- 


nt months there has been a shift 
» production of smaller sized 
res although the total tire produc- 
on has not declined. This has the 
ver-all effect of reducing amount of 
mthetic rubber used. 

In addition to this reduction of al- 
yhol demand, lend-lease shipments 
ave been sharply curtailed. 

With these two demand factors de- 
eased the decline in the stockpile 
is failed to materialize. Reports 
iriously estimate present stockpile 


between 68,000,000 and 76,000,000 
gals at this time. 

War Food Administration officials 
have indicated that they will not en- 
ter objections to a beverage holiday 
by distillers if WPB decides that fa- 
cilities can be released from indus- 
trial production. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ADOPTS 
UNIFORM ENRICHMENT LAW 


Concord, N. H.—The uniform bill 
specifying enrichment of all white 
flour and bread was recently passed 
by the New Hampshire legislature 
and signed into law by the governor. 

New Hampshire was the twelfth 
state to enact the enrichment law 
this year, and the eighteenth state 
to put the law on its books. 

The territorial legislature in Hawaii 
also has passed the flour and bread 
enrichment bill. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILWAUKEE REPRESENTATIVE 

Milwaukee, Wis. A. J. Kaiser, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., Milwaukee 
sales representative for the past 
three years, has resigned to join a 
chemical and commercial oil firm. 
The company’s flours will in the fu- 
ture be distributed in Milwaukee 
county by the Ph. Orth Co., local 
bakery supply house. 








MILLS REQUESTED TO WRITE 
CONGRESS FOR QUICK ACTION 


Federation Urges Millers to Tell Their Representatives 


in House of Need for Prompt Passage 





Definite Date Next Week for Consideration 





FEDERATION SCHEDULES MORE 
REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Chicago, ll. — The following 
regional meetings have been 
scheduled by the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, in lieu of the an- 
nual convention which was post- 
poned because of restrictions on 
such events: 

Oklahoma City, Okla., May 25, 
as part of the annual meeting 
of the Oklahoma Millers Asso- 
ciation. 

Minneapolis, Minn., June 5. 

Springfield, Ill., June 7, in con- 
junction with Southern Illinois 
Millers Association. 

Portland, Oregon, June 12, in 
conjunction with the North Pa- 
cific Millers Association. 

Detroit, Mich., June 22, in con- 
junction with the Michigan Mill- 
ers Association. 





Villers Watch Progress of Plea for 
Higher Labor Rating for Feed Group 


Flour 
terest 


millers are watching with 
the current effort of the 
ed manufacturing industry to ob- 


in a higher labor rating by in- 
uding the industry in the national 
oduction urgency list. Mindful of 


labor difficulties which 
ive put a brake on production in 
any areas and which are likely to 
eate further difficulties when the 
‘w crop begins to move, millers are 
peful that the current efforts will 
ing to the attention of manpower 
ithorities the growing importance 
food in the war effort. 


eir own 


The feed industry’s request for 
| urgency labor rating under War 
anpower Commission regulations 
is been temporarily stymied at the 


p level of the War Food Admin- 
ration, owing to the press of simi- 
r problems which had precedence 
er the feed industry case. WFA 
ed officials are hopeful that the 
xt committee session on May 24 
ll give the matter its considera- 
yn 

Flour milling industry officials also 
ve been pressing for an improved 
anpower referral rating but so far 
ve been given little encourage- 
ent. 

Feed Situation 


Many feed manufacturers are ra- 
ning their production to spread 
gently needed supplies among feed 
nsuming groups and, unless some 
sitive steps are taken quickly to 
ovide needed manpower in proc- 
sors’ plants, official circles con- 
rned with. the feed industry in 
ashington fear a protein feed 


shortage in the midst of plenty, a 
shortage comparable in its. effect 
to the scarcity of protein sup- 


plies which existed last year when 
the War Food Administration brought 
oilseed proteins under allocation con- 
trol. It is entirely conceivable that 
unless corrective measures are taken 
soon the full provisions of WFO-9 
may again be invoked. 

Government feed management offi- 
cials are aware of the dangers and 
have enlisted support from top offi- 
cials of WFA to press for the inclu- 
sion of the feed industry on the na- 
tional production urgency list. Block- 
ing a prompt and favorable decision 
for the feed industry is an official at- 
titude that the domestic economy 
must give way to the goal of finish- 
ing the war. When requests for im- 
proved manpower status are made 
they are examined in light of. their 
contribution to lend-lease or direct 
war activities. As long as that brand 
of thinking prevails there is little 
likelihood that the feed industry man- 
power problem can be solved. 

Against that type of bureaucratic 
rigidity, government feed specialists 


are showing that the feed industry 
is a vital part of the prosecution of 
the war against Japan and will be 
called upon heavily to provide the 
means where liberated Europe can 
restore its livestock herds and poul- 
try flocks so that these countries can 
sustain themselves. 


Estimate of Needs 


To maintain domestic poultry and 
livestock populations it is estimated 
in government circles that the feed 
industry will be called upon to pro- 
duce 25,000,000 tons of formula feeds. 
To this must be added overseas de- 
mands in Europe which have not 
been accurately estimated at this 
time. But it can be stated authori- 
tatively that France alone is making 
a request for 200,000 tons to be de- 
livered during the rest of this year. 
Up to this time Belgium has taken 
substantial quantities of dairy feeds 
for immediate use, which is a reliable 
index of demand for the balance of 
this year. To these drafts on our 
protein meal stocks must be added 
requirements of the Scandinavian 

(Continued on page 40.) 





Green Dot Flour 


May Be Enriched 


Washington, D. C.—Government nutrition experts are exploring the pos- 
sibilities of enriching Green Dot flour but the study is in preliminary stages 
and no definite recommendations have been evolved. According to informants 
here, the matter has not yet reached army procurement officers and will not 
be pushed until the supply of enrichment ingredients has been accurately 
determined, The study is based on the theory that with shipping still tight 
and the European population suffering from low nutritional levels, the use 
of enrichment materials in Green Dot flour would. provide an economical 
method of adding nutriment to these diets. 


With progress of the subsidy bill 
lagging, the Millers National Fed- 
eration is asking flour millers to write 
their representatives in the House in 
support of quick action on the meas- 
ure. 

Leaders in the House of Represen- 
tatives have not included S. 502, the 
bill containing the authorization and 
funds for the flour subsidy program 
for next year, in the schedule of 
legislation to be taken up in the 
House this week. The bill will have 
to go over until next week at least, 
but no agreement has been reached 
for a definite time for consideration. 


Help Needed 

“We are doing everything we can 
to bring about consideration of the 
measure,” federation officials said in 
a special bulletin to members. “At 
this point we need some help from 
millers. Therefore, we make the fol- 
lowing suggestion to all our members 
with the request that they follow 
through on it promptly. 

“Please communicate with your rep- 
resentative in the House at once by 
wire or telephone, setting forth rea- 
sons in your own words why prompt 
action by the House on the bill is 
imperative. Call his attention to the 


fact that a special rule has been 
granted to consider the bill. Ask 
your representative to get in touch 


with the speaker of the House, Hon. 
Sam Rayburn, the majority leader, 
Hon. John W. McCormack, and the 
chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Hon. Brent Spence, 
and urge them to arrange for consid- 
eration of S. 502 in the House on 
some specific day next week. 

“Your help in this matter is urgent- 
ly needed.” 

No Opposition 

While there is no great enthusiasm 
for subsidies in Congress, there is 
no opposition to continuation of the 
Defense Supplies Corp. programs and 
the bill extending them is expected 
to pass. However, the delay in pas- 
sage is causing considerable trouble 
for millers. 

It is more than two weeks since 
the House committee on banking 
and currency reported out S. 502 
favorably without any dissenting 
vote. Since the program of the 
House is full of important pieces of 
legislation, the banking and currency 
committee last week asked the rules 
committee for a special rule to se- 
cure consideration of the bill on the 
floor of the House. The rules com- 
mittee granted that request, so that 
the bill can be brought up at the 
first opportunity that is suitable to 
the speaker of the House and the 
majority leader. 

No definite date for such consid- 
eration has yet been agreed upon 
and they passed over the bill this 
week with some indication that it 
might be taken up next week. Re- 
quests from millers for consideration 
of the bill will be helpful in getting 
action sooner. 
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MARCH FLOUR PRODUCTION AT 
HIGH POINT FOR THAT MONTH 


Output Second Highest for Any Month Since Wartime 
Boom Began, Census Report Shows—Cumulative 
Gain for Crop Year Now 2% 


Regular flour production in March 
hit a new high for that month and 
the total produced was the second 
largest for any month since the war- 
time upswing started. Production 
totaled 22,052,662 sacks, according 
to the monthly report of the Bureau 
of the Census. The only larger 
monthly total in recent years was 
the 22,400,359 turned out in Janu- 
ary, 1944. In March, 1944, output 
was 19,846,083 sacks. 

However, the rate of operation in 
March was lower than in the shorter 
preceding month, averaging 71% of 
capacity on regular flour and 76.2% 
when granular flour is included. This 
compares with 76.1% for the shorter 
month of February on regular flour 
and 82.1% on all types. In March, 
1944, the operating ratio was 64.7% 
on regular flour and 69.8% on all 
output. 

Cumulative output figures for the 
first nine months of the current crop 
year total 184,642,987 sacks of regu- 
lar flour, compared with 181,103,877 
in the like period of the previous 
season, a gain of a little less than 
2%. 

In addition, more granular flour 
has been turned out in this crop 
year, the cumulative total being 14,- 
117,537 sacks against 11,569,092 a 
year ago. When this granular flour 
is included in the total, the over-all 
increase in mill output this crop year 
is roughly 3% above last year. 

These gains have been extended 
further in April and May, according 
to weekly reports of flour mill opera- 
tions published in The Northwestern 
Miller. April production was only 
slightly below March and the output 
rate continues high so far in May. 


Heavier Wheat Use 


Mills ground 51,284,237 bus of 
wheat in March for regular flour and 


3,876,382 for granular flour for alco- 
hol production. These figures com- 
pared with 46,019,888 and 3,662,093 
bus a year ago. 

For the first nine months of the 
crop year, wheat consumption has 
totaled 428,860,312 bus for regular 
flour and 33,224,008 for granular. 
This is 9,000,000 bus more wheat for 
regular flour and 5,400,000 more for 
alcohol grits than in the like period 
of 1943-44. 

This year mills have had an aver- 
age yield of 139.4 lbs of wheat per 
sack of flour, against 139.1 lbs last 
season. Although March yields were 
somewhat better than in the preced- 
ing month, the ratio still was higher 
than average. 

Millfeed production from regular 
flour grind amounted to 446,916 tons 
in March and an additional 34,546 
tons resulted from the production 
of alcohol meal. This compares with 
396,325 tons a year ago from regular 
flour and 31,793 tons from granular. 
~ Cumulative millfeed totals for the 
nine months amount to 3,704,289 tons 
from regular flour and 289,311 from 
alcohol grits, a gain of approximately 
3% over the like period of the pre- 
ceding season. Mills this crop year 
have averaged 40.1 lbs of offal per 
sack compared with 39.8 lbs last 
year. 

All Groups Gain 


All capacity groups participated in 
the increased business in March. 
Contrary to the usual seasonal trend, 
some of the smaller sized mills gained 
more in output than the larger 
groups, possibly a reflection of the 
wider range of flour types purchased 


by the army under the expanded 
buying program that started in 
March. 


Kansas continued to lead all states 
in flour production and improved its 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 


statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months, 

























These returns include 








only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour 
annually. 

For March, 1945, 899 companies report 1,024 mills, of which 73, with daily capacity 
of 23,977 sacks, were idle. Of the 1,024 mills which reported detailed production data at 
the biennial census of manufacturers, 1939, 992 accounted for 93.3% of the total wheat 
flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year In addition, 31 of these mills consumed 
3,876,382 bus of wheat in the production of 1,637,478 sacks of granular flour and 69,092,356 
Ibs of offal. 

Lbs Pct. of 

wheat total 

———— Production, Daily wheat per capac- 

Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- sack ity op- 

1945— porting ground, bus flour,sacks Offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour erated 

ee ee 1,024 51,284,237 22,052,662 893,8 619 1,150,736 139.5 71.0 

February ........ 1,024 46,892,508 20,137,582 815, ,585 1,149,832 139.7 76.1 

SORURTY .cccccces 1,024 51,287,310 21,997,511 894,085,489 1,147,837 139.9 73.7 

1944—. 

December ........ 1,020 46,485,337 19,975,952 807,182,676 1,145,494 139.6 69.8 

November ....... 1,015 48,010,744 20,680,566 828,572,820 1,142,782 139.3 72.4 

October ...0..... 1,014 49,424,331 21,320,193 849,492,398 1,144,939 139.1 71.6 

September. ...... 1,010 46,462,958 20,061,351 795,782,892 1,144,511 139.0 70.1 

August 1,006 46,670,552 20,146,857 798,575,298 1,143,982 139.0 65.2 

July 1,002 42,342,335 18,270,313 725,247,719 1,143,043 139.1 63.9 

June 975 41,359,621 17,826,446 713,902,324 1,138,441 139.2 60.2 

BBY cccccccccsccse 975 41,984,215 18,117,189 728,569,472 1,138,899 139.0 61.2 

PGEE bce sssocsice 975 40,972,352 17,714,445 701,801,527 1,144,498 138.8 61.9 

) ere 977 46,019,888 19,846,083 793,659,144 1,136,919 139.1 64.7 

February ........- 981 46,441,265 20,009,677 799,385,527 1,136,739 139.3 73.3 

JONUATY ..cccceee 981 52,063,318 22,400,359 901,486,003 1,135,807 139.5 78.9 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt 

Pet. 

Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 

-—Production——, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 

Wheat Wheat Wheat flourca- persack persack oper- 

March— ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour of flour ated 

Serre eee 49,435,311 21,266,783 860,941,973 1,047,995 139.5 40.5 75.2 

MD. .6- 3.45% 9-00:5 44,843,898 885 772,269,982 1,043,424 139.0 39.9 68.7 

: ; 5 «= 796 1,032,624 138.7 39.4 72.5 

627,404,959 1,007,254 139.8 40.0 59.8 

646,048,803 993,785 138.8 39.8 62.8 





tThe “identical” mills included in the above table are those which have reported regu- 


larly for each year since 1941. 


As the production by 


these mills accounted for 96.4% of 


the 22,052,662 sacks of regular wheat flour production reported by a total of 1,024 mills for 


March, 1945, 
mills, with a daily capacity of 4,105 sacks, 
have been dismantled. 


the annual comparisons are fully 
were 


During March, 18 of these 
1945, two mills 


significant. 
idle. Since January, 


position somewhat in March over the 
preceding month. Mills in that state 
made 15.8% of all flour produced, 
compared with 15 in the preceding 
month and 15.9 a year ago. Minne- 
sota continued in second place, pro- 
ducing 12.4%, compared with 12.5 in 
the previous month and 11.9 a year 
ago. New York turned out 11.8%, 
the same as in the previous month, 
and compared with 12.4 a year ago. 

Missouri produced 8.4%, compared 
with 8.6 a month ago and 7.5 a year 
ago. Texas, in fifth place, produced 
7.1%, compared with 6.5 and 6.2, re- 
spectively. Illinois produced 5.7%, 
against 5.8 a month ago and 5.7 a 
year ago. 

Other states which improved their 
percentages over a year ago were 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, Indiana, North 
Dakota, Colorado, Montana _ and 
Georgia. Smaller percentages were 
shown by Washington, Oregon, Ohio, 
Iowa, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Maryland and Kentucky, the last be- 
ing handicapped by flood interference 
during the month. 

The census report covers 899 firms 
operating 1,024 mills with a daily 
capacity of 1,150,736 sacks. Of these, 
73 mills with a daily capacity of 23,- 
977 sacks were idle. Among the 
mills reporting for March were 992 
which reported in the 1939 biennial 
census of manufactures and in that 
year made 93.3% of the flour pro- 
duced. Since the current report 
includes 32 additional mills, it may 
be inferred that the March produc- 
tion is at least 95% of the national 
total. 


MARCH FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for March, 1945, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 














Wheat Wheat 
No. ground flour 
State mills bus sacks 
Kansas aks 73 8,130,647 3,476,704 
New York . i 27 2,610,889 
Minnesota ° 42 2,730,444 
Missouri 52 1,858,024 
Texas ‘; See. 1,571,490 
ere 34 1,264,629 
Washington + 17 1,014,820 
Oklahoma .. sa oe 1,048,428 
OY eee exec: ae 
SNES ia) axa. otn ack 18 
Nebraska .... . 29 
California .. : 10 
a eC 9 
Tennessee ...... 52 
Kentucky a 64 
Indiana ..... 15 
Michigan .. 10 
North Dakota ... 10 743,748 
OOlIOTRGO: 2.6550 18 860,886 
Montana ree ee 15 711,251 
UCR 45%.. ; 18 653,146 7,4 
Virginia veers. ae 557,127 32,88 
Wisconsin ...... 6 350,753 153,573 
North Carolina .. 36 269,511 110,809 
RED ite. on G: 5'@'6.0:5,6 14 340,468 148,376 
Pennsylvania ... 104 388,311 162,209 
Maryland ......;. 25 274,577 120,165 
GeEOrGiB wis... ; 9 138,188 58,216 
South Carolina.. 10 43,733 18,012 
West Virginia . 9 13,03 17,406 
Other states* .. 29 474,422 202,483 
WOCRIS sescics 1,024 51,284,237 22,052,662 
*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 4; 


District of Columbia, 1; Louisi- 
ana, 1; Mississippi, 1; New Hampshire, 1; 
New Jersey, 1; New Mexico, 3; South Da- 
kota, 4, and Wyoming, 4. 


Delaware, 8; 
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GOVERNMENT CORN BUYING 
TOTALS 21,000,000 BUS 


Washington, D. C.—Approximately 
21,000,000 bus of corn were sold by 
farmers to the government under the 
War Food Administration’s corn pur- 
chase program which ended May 1. 
The program was offered in 128 
corn belt counties over a three-month 
period. Corn purchases by states 
were: 

Illinois, 5,392,873 bus; Iowa, 10,214,- 
463 bus; Minnesota, 605,159 bus, and 
Nebraska, 4,988,212 bus. 

The amount obtained fell short of 
the original 50,000,000-bu goal, prin- 
cipally because of the high moisture 
content of the 1944 crop. Much of 
the available corn proved to be too 
wet to meet contract specifications. 
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MARCH PRODUCTION OF 
GRANULAR FLOUR UP 


Fourth Monthly Rise Reported by 
Bureau of Census—Gain 21%, 
Over Previous Crop Year 


For the fourth straight month, 
granular flour production increaseg 
in March, the report of the Bureay 
of the Census released last week jp. 
dicates. March output amounted to 
1,637,478 sacks, compared with it. 
585,446 in the preceding month and 
1,576,802 a year ago. 

Mills engaged in this business 
ground 3,876,382 bus of wheat, com. 
pared with 3,743,052 in the preceding 
month and 3,662,093 a year ago. 

For the first nine months of the 
crop year, granular flour production 
amounted to 14,117,537 sacks, com. 
pared with 11,569,092 in the like pe- 
riod of the previous year, a ¢ain 
of about 21%. 

Millfeed output in March from 
these operations totaled 34,546 tons, 
compared with 33,628 in the preced- 
ing month and 31,793 a year agi 

There were 31 mills reporting gan. 
ular flour output in March, of which 
10 produced this product exclusively. 

The following table shows the rec. 
ord of granular flour production by 
months since the program was for. 
mally begun: 



















Wheat Granular Mill- 
No. ground flour feed 
Month mills bus sacks tons 
1945— 
March ..... $1 3,876,382 { 546 
February .. 32 3,743,052 3 628 
January 3 2,886,408 3 980 
Totals 10,505,842 1217 154 
1944— 
December.. 34 3,2 
November.. 31 3,7 
October ... 34 4,2 
September.. 40 4,4 
August .... 36 3,7 
Ue «tase GO oe 
i ee 35 63,7 
eee 33 4,1 
MEE, 625.6.0:% 32 3,6 
March .... 80 8 
February .. 29 3, ,963 
January om & ,649 5 
Totals 90 
1943— 
December... ,165 
November.., 1,018 
October os § 1,14 
September... : 7,05 
August 411 
GUT tee ees 238 
po ene 8 
ree er 
oy! are 2 
March .... 3f 5 
February 4 
January ... 18 1,781,175 648,093 
Totals 39,336,502 15,242,409 426,154 
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FRANK T. HERBERT NAMED 
DELEGATE TO MEETING 


Chicago, Ill—Frank T. Herbert, 
of Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, 
will attend the meeting of officers 
and directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, to be 
held at Pittsburgh, June 3. Mr. Her- 
bert is the representative of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors on the national board of 
directors. He is also the immediate 
past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY PEA SOUP 


A new dehydrated pea soup biend, 
developed in the Pillsbury Mills re- 
search department, will soon be 
shipped to Europe to feed hungry 
and undernourished children and 
adults in Allied liberated nations, 
B. F. Bowman, head of Pillsbury’s 
war supply department, has an- 
nounced. The Army Quartermaster 
Corps has ordered a large quantity 
of the soup for this purpose and 
delivery is slated for June. The soup 
is produced in Pillsbury’s Minneapo 
lis “A” Mill. 
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Four More States 
Approve Uniform 
Package Legislation 


Chicago, Ill. — The legislatures of 
four additional states recently have 
adopted the uniform flour package 
size Jaw. The states are Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Ohio and Pennsylvania. The 
governor of Pennsylvania has signed 
the law, Officials of the Millers Na- 
Federation, sponsor of the law, 


tiona 
have been informed. Action by the 
governors of the other states is pend- 


ing, and it is expected that they will 
sign the measures. 

Should all three officials sign the 
proposals, a total of 27 states will 
have adopted the uniform package 
bill this year. Three states adopted 
iv bills during the previous legis- 


siml 
lative season, bringing the tentative 
total to 30 states. 


Most of the legislatures that con- 
this year have adjourned. Of 
those that are still in session, the 
package bill is pending in three— 
Alabama, Florida and Wisconsin. It 
has passed one house in Wisconsin 
and is reported to be about ready in 
the other house of the legislature 
the. In Florida, a good many ob- 
jections are being registered against 
the provision of the bill in that state 
to require “the name and address of 
the actual manufacturer” to appear 
on the package label, according to 
federation officials. 

“We direct special attention to the 
bill which has been introduced re- 
cently in the Alabama legislature,” 
Herman Steen, secretary of the fed- 
eration, said. “The present Alabama 
law prohibits the sale of flour in 
package of other than 98, 48, 24, 12, 
6 and 3 lbs, but of course it has been 
set aside by the wartime order speci- 
fying the decimal sizes now sought 
in the uniform bill. 

“In all the other states with laws 
of this kind, the conflicting law has 
been replaced by the new decimal 
units system. Millers with trade con- 
nections in Alabama should be on the 
lookout for the number of the Ala- 


venea 


bama bill and should ask _ their 
friends in that state to work for 
adoption of the decimal units sys- 


tem as prescribed in the uniform 
package proposal,” Mr. Steen urged. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
GETS FEED OUTLOOK NEWS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dr. Philip J. 
Schaible, animal nutrition specialist, 
Feed Management Branch, War Food 
Administration, relayed to the Kan- 
sas City Feed Club, May 17, the 
timely news from Walter C. Berger, 
chief of that branch, that important 
progress had been made in raising 
the labor rating of the feed indus- 
try. He said it appeared to Mr. 
Berger that the request for an ad- 
vance of this industry to a critical 
listing may be approved within a 
few days. 

‘rr. Schaible then pointed out the 
great emphasis which is being placed 
on the production of food makes this 
an appropriate time to bring to the 
igencies in control the particular 
‘eds of this industry. 

Dr. Schaible also pointed out sev- 
eral salient facts about the tremen- 
dous demand for food throughout 
the world that will require high pro- 
duction in this country for more than 
a year to come. He pointed out how 
hatching is running 2% below a 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TO ARRIVE WHEAT COMPRISES 
40% OF MILL STOCKS APRIL 1 


Average Ownership of Wheat in Mill Elevators at Low 
Point on That Date, Census Bureau’s Figures Show 
—Less Wheat Owned Than Year Ago 


year ago, and that we will have on 
June 1 10 to 15% more chicks than 
last year. Egg rationing to dealers 
is being imposed by suppliers in 
some eastern areas, and two large 
produce agencies in the East report 
they are getting only half as many 
eggs as a year ago. The meat short- 
age is placing a greater emphasis on 
poultry meat, and it is likely that 
demand for poultry will continue 
heavy for some time. 
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CENTENNIAL “A” 
* * * 
WFA Award Presented to 
Spokane Mill and Ritz- 
ville Division 


Spokane, Wash.—In a ceremony 
held at its plant, the Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Spokane, received 
the War Food Administration 
Achievement “A” award on May 17. 

Moritz Milburn, president of the 
firm, accepted the award which was 
presented by Maj. A. M. Prothro, 
army service forces depot, Seattle, 
Wash. H. M. Wilbanks, plant man- 
ager, acted as master of ceremonies 
and music was furnished by the 
Geiger Field Army Air Force Band. 
The pin presentation was made by 
Gilbert I. Roper, district represen- 
tative of the WFA. 

The award was made to the Cen- 
tennial plant in recognition of its 
war contribution in processing foods 
for the armed forces and the home 
front. 

On May 18 the Ritzville (Wash.) 
Flouring Mills, a division of the Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., was also 
presented with the WFA “A” award. 
The presentation was made by Maj. 
William A. Waugaman, Jr., army 
representative, and the acceptance 
was given by Moritz Milburn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DONAHOE CO. FORMED 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Ponca 
City (Okla.) Milling Co., Inc., whose 
plant recently was sold to the Inter- 
national Milling Co. of Minneapolis, 
has been succeeded by the Donahoe 
Co., according to an amended charter 
recently filed. Incorporators are D. 
J. Donahoe, Helen Clarke Donahoe 
and D. J. Donahoe, Jr., all of Ponca 
City. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS TO MEET 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. J. W. Hay- 
ward, director of biological research 
and development for the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
will discuss recent developments in 
soybean products at a meeting of the 
Northwest Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, to be held 
at the Andrews Hotel, Friday, May 
20. 
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B. E. MOORMAN PROMOTED 
BY MILL EQUIPMENT FIRM 


Kansas City, Mo.—B. E. Moorman 
is the new general manager of Gen- 
eral Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, replacing Paul K. Fisher, who 
resigned recently. Mr. Fisher has 
been in poor health and is under 
doctor’s care in Kansas City. As 
soon as possible he will leave for his 
permanent residence in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Mr. Moorman has been with the 
General Mill Equipment Co. for sev- 
eral years, being associated with the 
late S. H. Stoltzfus for some time be- 
fore his death about a year ago. 





Mill wheat stocks on April 1 aver- 
aged lower for the entire industry 
than at that time in any recent year 
and nearly 40% of those stocks were 
in transit and bought to arrive. 
Probably never before has such a 
large number of “to arrive’ contracts 
been in force. The figures were com- 
piled by the Bureau of the Census 
which issued the report this week. 

The figures’ reflect conditions 
around April 1 when the boxcar scar- 
city was at its peak and since then 
millers have improved their wheat 
position as far as stocks in mill ele- 
vators are concerned. Total wheat 
stocks owned by mills in all positions 
on April 1 averaged 43.4 days’ full 
running time, compared with 51.4 
days’ a year ago and 51.6 days’ two 
years ago. Stocks in mills and mill 
elevators attached to mills, however, 
were down to 21.3 days’ compared 
with 33 days’ a year earlier. 


Total Stocks Lower 


Stocks of wheat owned by mills 
in all positions, April 1, totaled 116,- 
103,879 bus, compared with 133,444,- 
528 a year ago. In addition, mills 
were storing for others in all posi- 
tions 18,763,922 bus, compared with 
11,118,078 last year. 

The amount of wheat in transit 
and bought to arrive on April 1 
soared to a total of 46,271,111 bus, 
compared with 25,545,554 bus last 
year when the total was abnormally 
high. The fact that price and other 
restrictions have made wheat futures 
a poor hedging medium under pres- 
ent circumstances is one reason for 
the startlingly large “to arrive’ total, 
mills using this means to cover flour 
sales to some extent. In addition, 
the “‘to arrive” total was swelled by 
the delays in delivery of wheat occa- 
sioned by the shortage of boxcars in 
the western grain areas. 

Mills had a total of 57,123,278 bus 
of wheat in store in mills and mill 
elevators attached thereto. This 
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compares with 86,962,051 in that po- 
sition a year ago. The sharp drop 
in stocks in this category is particu- 
larly evident in the larger milling 
states, most of which had 50% or 
more less wheat in that position on 
April 1 than they possessed a year 
before. In Minnesota these stocks 
were down from 10,238,860 bus a 
year ago to 4,714,147 this year. In 
Kansas the total dropped from 13,- 
634,977 to 7,163,605. In Missouri 
stocks in this position were off from 
7,675,342 to 4,182,173. In Texas, the 
total dropped from 6,138,606 to 3,- 
451,723. 

Similar decreases were evident in 
most of the western grain producing 
states, with only the central and 
southeastern states escaping these ef- 
fects, together with New York which 
showed an increase in mill wheat 
stocks from 6,880,037 a year ago to 
8,474,799 this year. 

Total ownership of wheat in all 
positions was lower in most states also. 
However, Illinois mills reported own- 
ing more than a year ago, as did mills 
in Tennessee, Kentucky, Montana, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Idaho, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Georgia, 
South Carolina and West Virginia. 


Other Positions Lower 


In the country elevator position, 
mills owned 6,109,033 bus, compared 
with 5,490,103 a year ago. In public 
terminal elevators there were 3,840,- 
771 bus, against 6,357,390 last year. 
Private terminal elevators not at- 
tached to mills had only 2,759,686 
bus of millers’ wheat, compared with 
9,069,430 in that position last year. 

Wheat flour stocks held by mills 
in all places totaled 6,618,293 sacks, 
compared with 8,116,630 a year ago 
when the level was higher than nor- 
mal. 

There were 804 milling concerns 
that reported to the Census Bureau 
in this survey and they operated 
964 mills which produce around 93% 
of the total flour production. 





WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS 


The Department of Commerce reports the following statistics on stocks of wheat and 


wheat flour held by mills at close of the quarterly 


were received from 804 milling 
counted for 92.8% 


and June 30, are 
March 31, 


present for 
1945, Dec. 31, 


comparison. 


Number of milling concerns reporting....... 


Number of mills represented 
Daily capacity 


Total wheat stocks 


Owned by mills 

Stored for others 

In mills and mill 
mills, totals 


elevators attached 


concerns owning or 


, 1945 


Sept. 30 and June 


in sacks of wheat fiour..... 
Per cent of United States wheat flour output* 





period ending 
operating 


March $81, 1945. 
964 mills. These 


Reports 
mills ac- 


of the total wheat flour production (218,282,705 sacks) as shown by the 
returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939. 
held no stocks of wheat or flour on March 3 


Of the 804 concerns reporting, 13 


Data on stocks as of Dec. 31, Sept. 30 

Wheat and wheat flour stocks held by mills 
30, 1944: 

March 31, Dec. 31, Sept. 30, June 30, 

1945 1944 1944 1944 

804 798 801 775 

964 958 961 935 

1,138,338 1,124,332 1,130,645 1,121,568 

92.8 92.7 92.8 92.4 

Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 

,782,235 196,973 


134,867,801 164,78 





008 131,487,383 





243 113,492,172 
17,995,211 
68,090,790 102,590,186 125,749,991 82,453,333 

















CORTE JO, DEED 80 66 tore eee eeesvenese cus 78,062,701 94,318,045 70,597,626 
oe, a ee eee rere eee 24,527,485 31,431,946 11,855,707 
In all other positions, total ............. 62,192,049 71,223,017 49,034,050 
Owned Be Wis, COCR] ccccsvcccacccces 58,980,601 48,929,907 49,941,198 42,894,546 
EG. OCOUREEY GIOVECOTD «sc ccccviccseces 6,109,033 5,598,919 7,971,481 3,147,674 
In public terminal elevators ........ 3,840,771 7,889,203 10,583,285 4,510,414 
In private terminal elevators not at- 

tached to mille ..scsccccccscccccs 2,759,686 6,792,894 8,314,419 6,208,895 
In transit and bought to arrive...... 46,271,111 28,648,891 23,072,013 29,027,563 
Stored for others, total ..........eeeees 7,796,410 13,262,142 21,281,819 6,139,504 

Wheat flour stocks held by mills— Sacks Sacks Sacks Sacks 
In mills, public and private warehouses, r on 
and in transit—sold and unsold—total 6,618,293 6,997,654 6,799,292 6,709,797 


*Based on the total output (218,282,705 sacks) of wheat flour as shown by the return 
of the biennial census of manufactures, 1939. 
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WPB Agrees to Delay Issuance of 
Bag Textile Allocation 


Washington, D. C.—The interven- 
tion of officials representing the tex- 
tile bag manufacturing industry, the 
flour milling industry and the grain 
trade has brought about postpone- 
ment by the War Production Board 
of issuance of an amendment to Con- 
servation Order M-221. The amend- 
ment would have set up the distribu- 
tion pattern of textile goods to the 
bag industry during the second quar- 
ter. 

Protests from this group of in- 
dustry representatives against imple- 
menting the distribution pattern to 
conform to the _ recently issued 
amendment to order M-317A were 
made to top food policy advisors and 
to Fred M. Vinson, director of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. 

War Production Board officials ad- 
mit that they have agreed to hold 
the amending action to M-221. Offi- 
cials familiar with factors involved 
in the textile bag situation are most 
pessimistic. One official described 
the situation as desperate and just 
short of bankruptcy. Even if this 
estimate is extreme and is subject to 
a sharp discount, it is seen that any 
relief to the bag industry will be 
very limited. 

Issuance of the planned amend- 
ment to M-221 at this time would 
have required its being made retro- 
active to April 1 and would have 
provoked considerable confusion 


among bag manufacturers, it is said. 

WPB officials warned that any en- 
thusiasm in the bag industry will be 
short-lived since when third quarter 
allocations are announced, it is prob- 
able that bag manufacturers will be 
cut back to reflect any excess pro- 
curement during the second quarter. 

Although industry representations 
to top policy officials are seen as 
providing the final push to get favor- 
able action at WPB, it has been 
learned here that specialists in the 
container division of the War Food 
Administration had the whole pro- 
gram adjustment in shape to insist 
to WPB for a postponement of the 
forthcoming amendment to M-221. 
It would be unfair, therefore, to give 
all the credit to the industry groups. 

Textile bag manufacturers con- 
tend that these orders curtail bag 
supplies to flour and formula feed 
manufacturers by approximately 84,- 
000,000 bags at a time when the gov- 
ernment is requesting increases in 
the production of flour and feed to 
300,000,000 sacks. 

When M-317A was amended re- 
cently, the serious condition of the 
bag supply situation was not ma- 
terially changed from known condi- 
tions, according to officials of the 
War Food Administration. The 
amended order merely translated the 
bad news into specific terms. The 
forthcoming amendment to M-221, in 
the same way, provides a distribu- 





Bag Manufacturers’ Claims to WPB 
Substantiated in New York Market 


New York, N. Y.—The textile mar- 
ket here substantiated statements 
made to the War Production Board 
by the Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Association regarding the scarcity of 
cotton goods for bagging. 

To all practical effects, supplies re- 
mained frozen, though there were 
isolated instances of negligible yard- 
ages of Class B sheetings released on 
spot. Selling houses continued to 
wrestle with the complex adjustments 
to be made under the provisions of 
Conservation Order M-317A. It soon 
became apparent that there would be 
little additional selling for the bal- 
ance of this quarter. Changes in the 
order are such that June contracts 
merely will be shifted from one cus- 
tomer to another. 

The only business expected by the 
bag trade next month are the cus- 
tomary releases of spot goods that 
come at the end of every quarter. 
Expectation is held, however, that 
once production scheduling is 
straightened out, there may be some 
forward commitments taken in sheet- 
ings for the third quarter. At the 
same time, a directive to fill print 
cloth needs for this period is looked 
for. 

The burlap market was quiet here 
during the week, with gratification 
expressed by bag companies over 
supplementary allotment No. 14 of 
WPB, covering approximately 10,000 
bales through June 30. Orders were 
submitted promptly against the new 
allocation with the goods moving 
smoothly through the Central Bur- 
lap Office. 

Purchasing of 30,000,000 surplus 


sandbags made available by the In- 
dian government in Calcutta contin- 
ued tied up through lack of offerings, 
following issuance by Office of Price 
Administration of resale ceilings 
here. Prices set were 6.3c per bag 
or sheet if sold in lots of 50,000. 
While official confirmation was lack- 
ing the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration at the same time indicated 
that Calcutta prices have been es- 
tablished at 3.9c per bag and 4.36c 
per sheet. Chief use of the sheets 
would be for coat interlining or 
furniture upholstery, though the bags 
are available for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.39, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.16, as compared with 17.74 a 
year ago. 

Paper trade during the week noted 
that arrivals of Swedish wood pulp 
may be sooner than expected, as 
shipping lanes were cleared and four 
vessels dispatched, one carrying this 
cargo. Substantial tonnages, conse- 
quently, are looked for towards the 
latter part of the next quarter. 

At the same time, Canadian offi- 
cials estimated that increased wood 
pulp supplies will permit an over-all 
increase of between 5 and 6% in Ca- 
nadian production of pulp and paper 
starting with the third quarter, 


Amendment 


tion pattern to conform to M-317A 
as amended. 

War Production Board officials 
handling the M-221 procedure say 
that they doubt whether, even un- 
der the amended orders, bag manu- 
facturers will be able to obtain quotas 
of certain constructions. 

In a recent letter addressed to 
Marvin Jones, head of the War Food 
Administration, H. R. Gill, secretary 
of the Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Association, stated that the bag in- 
dustry recognizes the “allocation” 
plan proposed as a device to reduce 
the total yardage going to the bag 
industry. 

“Any reduction against bag manu- 
facturers is a direct cutback against 
farmers, food processors and ship- 
pers of war supplies,” Mr. Gill point- 
ed out. “If the plan disturbs the 
distribution of food and means fewer 
packages for war supplies, then farm- 
ers, food processors, shippers and the 
general public should be informed,” 
he added. 

Mr. Gill said that statistics reveal 
no overbuying on the part of the bag 
industry and declared that ‘should 
farmers or food processors run out 
of bags, the responsibility must fall 
on those government agencies con- 
trolling the flow of cloth, and not on 
the bag industry.” 

The textile bag manufacturers do 
not question the principle of an al- 
lotment plan, Mr. Gill explained. He 
declared, however, that to avoid 
shortages, any allotment plan must 
recognize civilian food needs as well 
as military and export needs. 

The use of printed cloth for bag 
manufacture is still the source of 
considerable controversy. WFA offi- 
cials recently have received a flood 
of protests from consumers who use 
printed bags for household use against 
any withdrawal of this type of goods. 
WFEA officials say that this type of 
attack is particularly difficult to 
counteract, and, coming at this time, 
tends to confuse the situation fur- 
ther. 

There is a strong feeling in official 
circles, however, that it will be nec- 
essary to place some restrictions on 
printed cloth, probably in the formula 
feed industry where immediate re- 
use economies are seen, but there 
also is a steady pressure to restrict 
the use of printed cloth bags to 
historical experience of earlier years. 


Bag Manufacturers 
May Need Help 
From Flour Millers 


Chicago, Ill.—It is probable that in 
the near future bag manufacturers 
will need the general assistance of 
the important users of bags in order 
to stave off the threatened allocation 
system and other measures which 
would interfere seriously with con- 
tinued production of enough bags to 
take care of the products of the mill- 
ing industry, Herman Steen, vice 
president and secretary of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, told mem- 
bers in a recent bulletin. 

“If the proposed allocation takes 
place,’ Mr. Steen said, “there will 
be a real shortage of bags ahead 
which cannot be supplied by paper 
and the increased quantity of jutes, 
nor are: there enough secondhand 
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containers available to make up the 
shortage,” he added. 

Possible improvement in the bag 
supply situation by appealing to the 
army was discounted by the federa- 
tion official. ‘Probably all the army 
could do would be to slap on priori- 
ties to obtain enough bags to pack 
army flour,” he said. “That would 
just make things worse, as it would 
relegate civilian needs to a_ back 
seat.” 





GRAIN BROKERAGE 
RATES UP 
* 


Washington, D. C.—Acting un 
der authority previously grante:| 
some time ago by the national 
headquarters of the Office ot 
Price Administration, the Chica 
go regional OPA office has ap 
proved a new schedule of grain 
futures brokerage rates to be 
charged by floor brokers to com 
mission merchants on the Chica- 
go Board of Trade. The rates 
are 20c per 1,000 bus in lots of 
5,000 bus or multiples thereo{ 
and 25c for smaller lots. Other 
provisions of RMPR 165, which 
covers such operations, remain in 
force as originally written. 





W. HOWARD CHASE JOINS 
GENERAL FOODS CORP. 


W. Howard Chase has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations 
by General Foods Corp., according to 
Austin S. Igleheart, president. The 
appointment is effective June 1. 

Mr. Chase has been for several 
years director of the department of 
public services for General Mills, Inc., 
in Minneapolis. Previously he was 
an associate editor of the Whaley- 





W. Howard Chase 


Eaton News Service in Washington, 
and assistant to the president of ‘he 
American Retail Federation. for 
three years, he was an editorial 
writer for the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune. He is a graduate of 
the University of Iowa, and /ias 
served as lecturer on the staffs of 
Harvard and Drake Universities. 

Edwin B. Dooley, director of pub- 
lic information, will be associated 
with Mr. Chase in the public relations 
department. 
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A. F. Hopkins Again 
Feed Manufacturers 
Board Chairman 


Chicago, Ill—A. F. Hopkins, of the 
Charles M. Cox Co., Boston, was re- 
elected chairman of the board of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting of the 
board last week. 

L. R. Hawley, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, was named vice chairman 
and Ralph M. Field, Chicago, presi- 
dent and secretary. W. R. Anderson, 
Flour & Feed, Milwaukee, continues 
as treasurer. Clarence Woolman, 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, is na- 
tiona! councillor. 

The executive committee is com- 
posed of Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Hawley 
and fred W. Thomas, Larrowe Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit; H. L. McGeorge, 
Roya! Stafolife Mills, Memphis; 
John B. DeHaven, Allied Mills, Inc., 
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Chicago; J. H. Murphy, Murphy Prod- 
ucts Co., Burlington, Wis; A. F. Seay, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; L. S. 
Riford, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, 
N. Y; H. E. Frederick, Scott Mills, 
Inc., Marysville, Ohio. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS FEED FIRM 


Karl J. Frank resigned from 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, to be- 
come manager of the Ed. Wiggle Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich., feed dealers. He 
started with the old Commercial 
Milling Co. in 1926 in the mill, three 
years later he entered the credit de- 
partment, later became assistant 
traffic manager, and still later in 
charge of office sales of feeds. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILTON H. FAULRING HEADS 
A-D-M TEXAS INTERESTS 


Toledo, Ohio.—Milton H. Faulring, 
for the last seven years manager of 
the Toledo plant of the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., has been named to 
manage the company’s Texas inter- 
ests, with headquarters in Gonada, 
Texas. D. F. Holbert, mill superin- 
tendent, succeeds Mr. Faulring as 
manager in Toledo. 

Mr. Faulring, who has resigned 
from the Toledo Board of Trade, is 
the only member in recent years to 
serve three consecutive terms as 
president. He first came to Toledo 
in 1925 from the company’s Buffalo 
office to become mill superintendent. 
He later spent three years in the 
Chicago office, returning to Toledo 
as manager in 1938. 

The Toledo Board of Trade mem- 
bership has been transferred to Her- 
man C. Hansen, who is in charge 
of purchasing soybeans for the To- 
ledo mill and also of product sales. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT RATE UNCHANGED 


Washington, D. C.—The general 
export subsidy rate of 14c sack on 
flour has been continued by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for another 
week, it was announced May 21. 





Family Flour Tabulation Sought 
for Coming Census of Flour Output 


In an effort to obtain more exact 
information on flour distribution, the 
Millers National Federation has 
asked the Bureau of the Census to 
expand its questionnaire service to 


millers to include a breakdown of 
the end-use of flour manufactured 
by each mill, so far as it is possible 
to do so. 


In several respects, flour distribu- 
tion statistics have been rather hazy, 
particularly since the war began. 
But even before the war, important 
figures on the amount of flour going 
into various channels of consump- 
tion were lacking. In the years in 
Which the biennial census was taken, 
comparatively accurate data could 
be obtained on the amount of flour 
used by bakers, from the baking pro- 
duction census. Likewise, the figures 
on semolina production normally give 
an accurate enough idea of the use 
of flour by the macaroni trade. Ex- 
port figures were available from the 
Department of Commerce, and many 
other details of flour production were 
revealed through the biennial census 
of the milling industry. Since the 
war began, the War Food Adminis- 
tration and the armed services have 
co-operated in making available from 
time to time the figures on the 





amount of flour they have purchased. 

However, when all these are taken 
into account there still remain two 
large general classes of flour use 
which were unmeasured. They are 
family flour and “institutional and 
miscellaneous” use. So long as one 
or the other of these classes is un- 
counted, both remain a matter of 
speculation. The institutional uses 
include hotels and restaurants which 
do part or all of their own baking, 
and which are not included in the 
bakery census because they are not 
primarily bakers. Then there are 
some industrial uses, such as wall- 
paper paste, explosives, starch and a 
vast number of special products in 
which flour is contained for some 
purpose. 

In the milling industry there has 
been a constant and unsatisfied call 
for accurate figures on family flour 
consumption. Estimates can be and 
have been made of the total volume 
of family flour business, but since 
they are only estimates they are sub- 
ject to the possibility of error. 

To get a more accurate picture of 
the uncounted portion of flour con- 
sumption, the federation has asked 
the Census Bureau to include in the 
next biennial census of flour output, 
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Feed Manufacturers Association 
Plans Educational Program 


Chicago, Ill.—Need for an expand- 
ing program of educational and other 
public relations work was recognized 
by the board of directors of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in Chicago, 
May 17-18. The association in its 
1945-46 fiscal year budget will set 
aside $24,000 for public relations ac- 
tivities. In the fiscal year just past, 
about half that amount was appro- 
priated for the use of the public re- 
lations committee, but only $1,400 
actually was used. In the coming 
year, however, it is planned to add 
a man to the staff of the association 
who will devote his full time to im- 
proving the relations of the indus- 
try with farmers, agricultural col- 
leges and others. 

In addition it is planned to publish 
and circulate an authoritative book 
dealing with the proper utilization 
of feed and with feed value. 

A 30-minute motion picture dealing 
with these subjects also is being pre- 
pared and will be shown in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

To strengthen its endeavors in the 
public relations field, the associa- 


tion’s board voted to continue and 
enlarge its nutrition committee, which 
henceforth will be known as the 
nutritional council. It also recom- 
mended that the Feed Industry Coun- 
cil, which has done valuable work 
in analyzing the feed situation dur- 
ing these difficult wartime years, be 
continued as is until after the war 
with Japan is finished and _ that 
thought be given to establishing it as 
a permanent committee to develop 
cohesion between the industry and 
the colleges and experiment stations. 

The board discussed a proposal for 
the appointment of a mechanical and 
operating committee and of a sales 
committee. In each instance a com- 
mittee of three was named to study 
the problem further and to report 
back to the board with specific rec- 
ommendations at the next meeting. 
There was substantial support par- 
ticularly for a sales committee. 

The question of whether a 1945 
general convention should be held 
was discussed, but inasmuch as this 
depends entirely upon developments 
that cannot be foreseen, now a de- 
cision will be left to the executive 
committee. 





which will be taken in 1946 to cover 
1945, a question asking millers to 
break down flour production in the 
following classes: 


WHEAT FLOUR (Manufactured only 
do not include flour purchased from others). 
A ‘amily 
mnriched plain 
Inriched self-rising and phosphated 


» J 
» KE 
3) Unenriched plain 
I 
p 


I 
( 
re 
(: 
(4) nenriched self-rising and phos 
hated 
(5) Unenriched wheat 
other prepared 
(Cake, doughnut 
B Commercial 
(1) Bakery 
(a) Enriched 


flour used in 
flours or 
pancake, etc.) 


I pretzel, biscuits, ete 

Produced for blenders 

Produced for manufacturers of pre 

pared mixes (other than blenders) 

(5) Government 

(6) Institutional (hote 
institutions, ete.) 

(7) Semolina 

(8) Exports 

Industrial 

(1) Other than human 
not include granular) 

(2) Granular. 


Is restaurants, 


consumption (do 


Census Bureau officials have agreed 
to undertake the task provided ap- 
proval can be secured from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to include the 
additional information in the census. 
The schedule outlined may be too 
long for the Census Bureau and may 
have to be condensed, but this is 
the information the federation is ask- 
ing to have incorporated in the ques- 
tionnaire form. 

As a trial effort, it has been sug- 
gested that the information be called 
for in the June monthly census re- 
port on flour production if budget 
bureau approval can be secured. If 
the results from that trial are fav- 
orable the breakdown will be called 
for in the next biennial census. 





COMMANDER-LARABEE GETS 
WFA CONTRACT 
Washington, D. C.—Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co. was the 
sole vendor of the recent War 
Food Administration enriched 
bakery flour purchase for French 
Equatorial Africa. The company 
sold 1,102,000 Ibs, f.o.b. Kansas 
City, at $3.73 sack, with 41ec ad- 
ditional freight to New York. 


It is hoped that all millers will 
co-operate to the best of their ability 
in supplying the information for the 
breakdown, as the benefits will ac- 
crue to millers themselves in the 
form of more accurate figures for the 
entire industry. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE 


C. I. McKEE SALES HEAD 
OF MORRISON COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. C. I. McKee 
joined the Morrison Milling Co., Den- 
ton, Texas, as sales manager May 
15, it was announced last week by 
E. Walter Morrison, president of the 
company. 

Mr. McKee was associated with 
Mr. Morrison several years ago at the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita. At 
that time Mr. Morrison was general 
manager of the Red Star Products 
Co. 

Mr. McKee has recently been in the 
brokerage business in Fort Worth, 
and previously spent many years in 
the flour business in Texas, Louisiana 
and adjoining territory. He is well 
known in that area and will direct a 
sales program for the Morrison com- 
pany intended to widen distribution 
there. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARGILL, INC., BUYS PLANT 
OF HONEYMEAD PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis, Minn.—The Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, plant of the Honey- 
mead Products Co. has been pur- 


chased by Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
it was announced last week. The 
Honeymead plant can process 4,300 
bus of soybeans daily, has a daily 
feed production capacity of 200 tons, 
and bulk grain storage capacity of 
700,000 bus. 

Plans also are under way for re- 
building Cargill’s present Cedar Rap- 
ids mill, partially destroyed by fire 
last fall. 

D. O. Andreas, vice president and 
general manager of the Honeymead 
Products Co., will continue as man- 
ager of the Cedar Rapids property 
under the new ownership. 
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FLOUR SALES CONFINED LARGELY 
TO FILL-IN NEEDS OF BAKERS 


Army and Government Buyers Less in Evidence—Subsidy 
Uncertainty Curtails Business—Ingredients 
Worry Bakers 


Buying of flour is largely restricted 
to fill-in lots, millers report, with the 
bakery trade dipping in fairly con- 
sistently to round out bookings. The 
army and the government are out 
of the market currently, but bakers 
have been made well aware of the 
potential size of gov- 
ernment business and 
are anxious to book 
for future needs 
whenever _ possible. 
Bakers are greatly 
concerned with sugar 
and shortening supplies and the fear 
serves to act somewhat as a brake 
on flour commitments, but inasmuch 
as millers are reluctant to offer ahead 
in any sizable quantities, the buying 
rate is acceptable to all concerned. 

Spring wheat millers report that 
business eased off last week, with the 
government and army less in evi- 
dence. Sales were largely in the 
5,000-sack category. Bakers are anx- 
ious to make contracts for supplies 
for 90 to 120 days hence even though 
ingredient supplies are short and 
may cause a curtailment in produc- 
tion subsequently. Army and govern- 
ment needs are so great, bakers rea- 
son, that they may be unable to get 
the necessary flour later on if they 
do not anticipate their needs now. 
Total bookings last week amounted to 
86% of capacity, compared with 
162% in the preceding period and 





43% in the corresponding week a 
year ago. 

Lighter business also was reported 
in the Southwest, with sales drop- 
ping off to 43% of capacity last week, 
compared with 76% in the week pre- 
vious and 60% in the similar period 
a year ago. The subsidy uncertain- 
ty is the principal deterrent to flour 
sales, and even though it is felt that 
the program will be continued, mill- 
ers are reluctant to offer freely. It 
is anticipated that there will be at 
least a mild rush of business when 
the subsidy continuation is an- 
nounced, for contracts have been 
dwindling and many bakers have 
postponed buying, feeling that they 
have little to lose by waiting, par- 
ticularly in view of the excellent crop 
prospects. 


Production a Problem 

Modest flour buying is reported by 
Buffalo millers, with the bakery trade 
filling in their contracts and adding 
to the substantial backlog of orders 
already on the books. Production is, 
of course, a real problem, with man- 
power short and transportation tight. 
The New York market also shows 
a light total volume of business. Mills 
are not at all eager to sell and prices 
are firmly held, and sales, therefore, 
are largely routine. 

Buyers and sellers alike are im- 
patient over the delay in the subsidy 
announcement, Boston reports state. 





Durum Mills Cautious on Bookings 
as Wheat Supplies Pose Problems 


Still running at capacity and unable 
to fill shipping directions as fast as 
buyers want semolina, durum mills 
are cautious about making new sales 
in spite of good inquiry from maca- 
roni manufacturers. 

The hesitancy about selling arises 
partly from the uncertainty  sur- 
rounding continuation of the flour 
subsidy after June 30, and partly 
from apprehension about the quality 
of durum wheat likely to be mar- 
keted hereafter. Information from 
country wheat shippers indicates that 
the bulk of the good durum of the 
1944 crop has already been marketed 
and that what is left will be insuf- 
ficient to take care of millers’ needs 
for grain of a quality suitable for 
milling. Undoubtedly there is much 
wet durum left in the country and 
millers are afraid that the quality of 
future market receipts will be poor. 
For that reason they are not anxious 
to book heavily for future shipment 
of semolina until they have some as- 
surance of getting the wheat they 
need. 

Current receipts of durum are 
running heavier than for some time, 
with most of the arrivals applying 
on old bookings to arrive. However, 
a little more durum is appearing on 
the trading floor also, and anything 
that is suitable for milling is bring- 
ing ceiling prices. Minneapolis wheat 
receipts last week included 203 cars 
of durum compared with 224 in the 
previous week. While mill wheat 
supplies are much improved compared 


with a couple of months ago, stocks 
on hand are not yet back to what 
would be considered normal. 

Meanwhile, macaroni manufactur- 
ers are having their troubles too. 
Many eastern factories have difficul- 
ty operating at capacity because of 
the shortage of labor and most of 
them have only limited stocks of 
semolina on hand. Egg yolk scarcity 
is another of their troubles and one 
which is expected to grow worse. In 
view of these restrictions on maca- 
roni output, there is some indication 
that millers are catching up a little 
with the semolina needs of their cus- 
tomers, as some eastern markets re- 
port more adequate semolina receipts 
there. 

Durum wheat 
Minneapolis and Duluth, 
were as follows: 


prices delivered at 
May 19, 


Duluth 
$1.727 


1 Durum or better. .$1.727 
2 Durum or better.. 1.71%@ .... 724 
3 Durum or better... 1.70K%@ 
4 Durum or better... 1.69% @ wr 
5 Durum or better.. 1.64% @1.68% 
1 Red Durum . - 162% @ : 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 


Minneapolis 
L%@ .. 


1.62% 


week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
| Ai >) Pre ee *203,362 107 
Previous week ....... 231,092 109 
Bee TED i464 680 8503 159,977 82 
Crop year 
production 
July i-May -19, -1946....0c0s000% 9,213,226 
SGP EMER FO, 2846 oc icc ce cvices 7,794,310 
*Eight companies. 


Millers are limiting offerings, but 
some sales were posted last week for 
small amounts for 90 to 120-day ship- 
ment. At Philadelphia, a_ slightly 
easier transportation situation has re- 
moved the threat of a serious sup- 
ply shortage, and flour demand, 
therefore, is less urgent. Stocks have 
been built up somewhat, and sales 
are largely confined to fill-in amounts. 
Sales are also very light at Pitts- 
burgh, with bakers showing consid- 
erable concern about sugar and short- 
ening supplies and their effect on bak- 
ery production. 


Demand Off at Chicago 


Demand also faded at Chicago, with 
sales widely scattered and mostly in 
small lots. Family flour trade also 
slumped off. Bakers throughout the 
central states complain that now 
that the transportation situation 
has improved and the labor market 
is less critical, business will be 
checked by a shortage of ingredients. 
Flour sales, consequently, are limited 
and at ceiling prices. Similar cir- 
cumstances are reported at St. Louis, 
where flour sales are small and scat- 
tered. 

Subsidy uncertainty keeps Pacific 
Coast millers from offering beyond 
June 30. The WFA was in the mar- 
ket again for 14,600,000 lbs of flour 
for June, July and August shipment, 
with Hawaii the destination. Do- 
mestic flour bookings are negligible; 
bakers are willing to buy, but mill- 
ers refuse to book until the subsidy 
plan is extended. 


Production 

production in the United 
States increased 111,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,733,- 
903 sacks, against 3,622,704 the pre- 
vious week, and 3,110,698 a year ago. 
Two years ago, when the reporting 
mills represented 64% of the total, 
the output was 2,694,552 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,429,- 
834. Increases of 35,000, 40,000, 20,- 
000 and 20,000 sacks occurred in the 
Northwest, Southwest, Buffalo and 
the central and southeastern states. 
Production in the North Pacific Coast 
was off 5,000 sacks. 


Flour 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE GRAIN STORAGE 
SOLD TO NEW KURTH FIRM 

Manitowoc, Wis.—The Red Arrow 
Malting Co., new Milwaukee firm 
headed by Herbert C. Kurth, has pur- 
chased elevators A and B here, op- 
erated since 1939 by the Norris Grain 
Co. of Chicago. The elevators are to 
be used for grain storage, with the 
property here being managed by 
Michael Herman, who had been resi- 
dent manager here for the Norris 
firm. 

Elevator A, built between 1890 and 
1895, has a capacity of 600,000 bus, 
while elevator B and its annex on 
South Water St., have 1,800,000 bus 
storage capacity. Both were orig- 
inally built by the Northern Grain 
Co., who later disposed of them to 
the Western Elevator Co. About 20 
years ago the Bartlett-Frazier Co. 
acquired the property, and the Norris 
firm purchased the elevators in 1938 
when the Bartlett-Frazier firm was 
dissolved. 

The new Red Arrow Co. is a part- 
nership of Herbert Kurth and his wife, 
Catherine. Mr. Kurth is president of 
the Wisconsin Malting Co., operating 
the elevator on South 29th St. This 
firm does not, however, enter the 
present picture on the transfer of 
elevators A and B to the Kurth in- 
terests. 


~~ 
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FEED MARKETS HOLD 
STRONG AND ACTIVE 


Demand Expected to Continue Good 
Despite Utilization of Pastures 
and Green Feeds 


Feed ingredient markets remain 
firm and active, with a-ready de. 
mand prevailing for the rather lip. 
eral production of most items. Feed. 
ing of commercial rations remains at 
a high level, despite liberal utiliza. 
tion of pastures and green fends, 


Wartime feeding 
practices have 
proved that  un- 


stinted use of 
properly balanced 
supplements brings 
high production of dairy and pou!try 
products at relatively lower costs, 
With domestic and foreign food re- 





quirements at new all-time perks, 
farmers are set to maintain all-out 
production. For this reason demand 


for formula feeds is expected to con- 
tinue at a relatively high level, sub- 
ject only to the seasonal tapering off 
which usually occurs during the green 
feed season. Production of most by- 
product feeds remains at record ley- 
els, but supplies continue to move 
into consumer channels as rapidly as 
available. Ceiling prices prevail, as 
a rule, and the War Food Adminis- 
tration index remains steady at 164.4, 
as compared with 166 at this time a 
year ago. 


Millfeeds Hold Firm 


Eastern and New England buyers 
are in the market for unlimited quan- 


tities of millfeeds. It is reported 
that round lots of bran-milo have 
been worked into that territory. This 


is a mixture of bran and ground milo 
being prepared by some mills. 

No change occurred at other pro- 
ducing centers. Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Buffalo markets all re- 
port a strong situation despite a lib- 
eral flour mill run and heavy move- 
ment. Open market offerings show 
no enlargement and the scattered 
quantities placed for new sale read- 
ily move at maximum levels. 


Demand on Upswing 

A factor whose influence on feed 
demand cannot be fully evaluated is 
the pending Office of Price Adminis- 
tration action to accelerate cattle 
feeding. OPA is reported ready to 
approve a price incentive to feed 
lot operators to finish out range cat- 
tle during the balance of this year. 
In addition congressional food short- 
age investigating committees are 
recommending higher hog support 
prices and guaranteed ceilings which 
will sustain feed demand if enacted. 


Further demand pressure on pro- 
tein meals may develop from the 
over-all shortage on animal proteins, 
which are below domestic require- 


and will have to be replen- 
ished from imports if the distribu- 
tion pattern of 850,000 tons for the 
year from Oct. 1, 1944, to Sept. 30, 
1945, are to be met. Imports re- 
ceived so far during the year have 
fallen below expectations. 


ments 


Production 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest in- 


creased about 2,000 tons last week, 
with the total output, at the three 
centers amounting to 59,755 tons, 


compared with 57,589 in the previous 
week and 49,498 a year ago, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by The North- 
western Miller. Crop year produc- 
tion to date totals 2,546,400 tons, 
against 2,472,132 in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Slip After 
Showing Firmer Trend 
Tight May Future Position Aid to Strength—Heavy 


Receipts at Markets 


For a time the tight position in the 
May wheat future and somewhat less 


favorable weather conditions in the 
whe growing areas gave some 
strength to wheat futures, but these 
influences were unable to offset the 
approach of the new winter wheat 

harvest and_ the 






continued improve- 
ment in the trans- 
portation situation 
and futures mar- 
kets slipped down- 





Prices 
{ a Little 
\. Down 


ward again this week, net losses 
raneing up to 3c in July positions. 
Cas!: demand continued strong and 
spot prices were firm despite heavier 
marketings. Some strength appeared 
in 1 grains, following announce- 
me} yf additional government sub- 
sidies to encourage greater livestock 
pre tion and evidence of an in- 
ere 1g European need of relief feed 
supp!ies 


Weather reports during the week 
mostly uniform in indicating 
unseasonal temperatures and 
too much rain over practically all the 


era belt states, and there were 
other indications that the total wheat 
crop may fall somewhat below the 
bumper levels predicted a short time 
agi 

I in the week some easiness 
developed in futures with reports of 
25 ) bus of cash wheat purchased 
in e Southwest for delivery on 
May contracts at Chicago and a 
cargo of 197,000 bus shipped from Du- 
lutl Although the delivery month 
is now nearly three fourths over 
the) has been no wheat ten- 


dered at Chicago on open May con- 


tracts and a substantial interest still 
is open. Any contracts remaining 
open after May 22 will have to be 
settled by delivery, carlot deliveries 
being acceptable on the final three 
business sessions. 

Rye advanced to new highs before 
taking a sudden drop. The same tight 
situation exists in May futures in that 
grain as in wheat. Rye has advanced 
sharply from the low point early last 
week and the position of shorts has 
become uncomfortable in view of the 
government buying of rye and rye 
flour for European relief and lend- 
lease, plus the current low estimates 


of the new crop. Additional strength 


was added by reports that distillers 
ser pe for another liquor holiday 
in ee months because storage ca- 
pacity for industrial alcohol is be- 


, crowded. 
Futures Turn About 


wheat at Chicago closed on 
May 21 at $1.76, or %c higher than 


a week ago. That position at Minne- 
ap was a little lower than a 
we igo at $1.67%4 and also at Kan- 
sas City at $1.62%. July futures at 
al ree markets were off also, Chi- 
cago closing at $1.615¢, off 2c; Min- 
ne lis at $1.60, off 3c; and Kansas 
Ci it $1.534%, off 1%c. After a 
M of rising prices, rye futures 
to i bad drop, May 21, with Chi- 
c May closing only 1%c higher 
for the week at $1.39% and July 
be off 4%e at $1.34%. Minneapolis 


May rye closed %c higher at $1.37 
and July was off 1%¢ at $1.27%. 


Southwest Markets 


Cash markets were mostly firm in 
- e of increased country movement. 
Wheat in Kansas City is in the un- 





Readily Absorbed by Mills 


certain position it always occupies 
at this distance from harvest, plus 
the various other unpredictables that 
are affecting it every day. As trans- 
portation becomes freer, wheat is be- 
ing offered more liberally but spot 
offerings are still at full ceilings for 
all grades. Ordinary shows a trace 
of weakness for immediate  ship- 
ment but all proteins still are being 
sought hard enough to bring all 
mark-ups permitted. Offerings for 
June shipment are at least 1c lower 
for ordinary than the spot market, 
and not easy to sell. 

The CCC is sending more than 
1,000,000 bus of wheat from Kansas 
City and Omaha to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee for lake shipment east and 
thence to Europe, attempting to draw 
most of it from the country to make 
room for the new crop. Shipments 
to the Gulf have been as large as 
port facilities could handle, so the 
pressure for more CCC wheat to be 
moved in that direction is lighter. 

Wheat receipts at the nine princi- 
pal southwestern markets totaled 
3,534 cars last week, compared with 
3,163 in the previous week and 2,62: 
a year ago. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the July future, according to protein, 
as of May 19: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
12.90 & less 11144@14% 10%@13° 9%@12% 
13.00-13.90 131%4@16% 124%@15 11 014% 
14.00-14.40 144% @17% 134%@16% 124% @15% 
15.00-15.40 16%4@19 154 @18 14% @17% 
16.00-16.40 181% @21% 174%@20 16% @19% 
RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 16144@19% 15%@18 144% @17% 


Fort Worth Firmer 
The Fort Worth market tightened 
a little, with not much wheat being 
offered and demand only fair. Or- 
dinary was unchanged at the ceiling 
of $1.75% @1.78 when mark-ups were 
included. On 13% protein the range 
was $1.77142@1.80. Some small lots 
of new crop wheat were worked at 
$1.68@1.70 but there was little inter- 
est among either buyers or sellers 
on new crop business. Enid values 
remained about unchanged, with or- 
dinary No. 1 hard quoted, May 21, at 
$1.77, 12% protein at $1.79, 13% at 
$1.83 and 14% at $1.85 bu, basis de- 
livered Galveston. These quotations 
were the top of the range and if 
sales were pressed 1@2c lower might 
have to be accepted. 
Heavier Spring Movement 
Enlarged receipts of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth have been read- 
ily snapped up by mills whose wheat 
stocks still are below normal, al- 
though much improved over the past 
six weeks. Minneapolis arrivals 
amounted to 2,220 cars while Duluth 
unloadings were practically capacity 
for that market at 2,400 cars. A 
large part of the arrivals were des- 
tined for CCC export movement on 
army business and movement of 
wheat to Buffalo and other eastern 
mills via lake. Most of the wheat 
arriving at Minneapolis was applied 
on ‘‘to arrive” contracts and a heavy 
trade in new bookings of this kind 
was done at ceilings with full pro- 
tein premiums applicable on No. 1 
and No. 2 grades. Cash market 
trading was all at full ceilings. 
The: following table gives the ap- 











Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Previous May 20, May 22 May 23, 
May 19, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
vk hed REE CORE ET eT Ee *905,885 383,26 557,586 520,588 
ara a ae a eee i. 5 968,996 998,730 
Buffalo 389,555 37 





Central and Southeast *606,385 


402,461 


320,203 


219,001 


North Pacific C 


oast 























3,733,903 694,552 2,429,834 

U. S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of July 1 to— ’ 
May 19, Previous May 20, May 23, May 19, May 20, 

1945 week 1944 K 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest ...... 92 88 69 53 18 36,517,758 33,300,917 
Southwest ....... 93 90 82 63 72 56,017,998 ,910,166 
PUNE Ssécee ewes 87 84 77 60 63 2,402,166 22,047,903 
Central and S. E. 77 74 63 62 17 25,169,147 
No. Pacific Coast 98 99 83 81 5 15,526,791 
Totals . bea 91 88 75 64 59 157,996,190 151,954,924 

SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 


55 Representative Mills 


mills in 


Principal interior Minnesota, in- 


























Weekly Flour Pct. ac- eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
May 13-19 814,380 830,351 102 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 99 capacity output tivity 
WOOP? OHO ..skcsx 814,380 90 May 23-389 44 . 667,800 580,903 87 
Two years ago.. 814,380 78 Previou week 667,800 549,346 82 
Five-year Average .....cccccccccce 75 SOME BHO .csndss 396,395 60 
Ten-year average ...... 66 Two year ago.. 320,597 13 
2 FPiVA=¥VOGPr GVGTARG 6c. cic sec cescs 53 
Kansas City TON-yOAF AVETABE oie ccriccccccccscs 48 
May _ 18-19 352 77 Production for current week was partly 
reviou week ia estimated 
Year SO cawee 65 
Two years ago 54 Minneapolis 
Five-year ivera 69 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
fen-year averag 69 capacity output tivity 
ca May 3-19 321,36 324,942 0 
Wichita lle pexieny | (eniaon “pe 
reviou week 521,360 320,768 100 
May 13-19 111,132 90,870 82 Year ago .. 318,120 286,867 90 
Previous week + akay hoe 81,098 7 Two year ago.. 319,284 236,986 74 
Year ago ended 111,132 90,936 8 Five-year average ....... cfaate 67 
Two year ago 111,132 79,662 73 Ten-year average uae Rereceeeeee alors 62 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
May 13-19 109,596 94 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week 109,596 8! Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Year ago 109,956 8 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two years ago 109,956 55 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
MEIC © 1 capacity output tivity 
PACIFIC COAST May 13-19 .. 792,240 606,385 77 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week 586,284 74 
Seattle and Tacoma District fe —— tae pes ts 
Wo years ago. 513,522 2 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- BIVO-VORr GQVOTARG oo.006 6604s keer 60 
capacity output _ tivity Ten-year AVeETAZE ....ccccuccccccce 56 
May 13-19 269,100 246,389 92 ; 
Previous week 269,100 259.594 96 Current week preliminary 
ROGPr GEO <<< 269,100 228 288 85 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago 184,808 77 fewer mills reported. 
Five-year average 74 a 
WORsFORP BVGTARO 6 6. 6.6:656:60:3 0b 55 64 BUFFALO 
Z Y Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
May 13-19 ..... 156,072 109 May 13-19 600,600 5 34 87 
Previous week 148,005 103 Previous week 600,600 0 84 
Year ago bee 114,194 80 Year ago 577,416 77 
Two years ago 121,815 82 Two years ago 577,416 60 
Five-year average oe eee $1 Five-year average e 4 71 
Ten-year average Three et 69 Ten-year average 69 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 











flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
c—-Southwest——, c— Northwest-——, a Buffalo— -—-Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 
meee 19°88 «2.56% 31,315 1,372,53 18,427 737,869 10,013 435,997 59,755 2,546,400 
Previous we¢ 17,672 9,628 57,589 
Two weeks 18,064 59,430 
1944 1,388,269 13.453 657,806 $19,498 
1943 1,259,491 S2,277 632,639 $2,119 
1942 2 1,125,837 10,433 567,039 11,460 
1941 oocces 24,253 1,071,396 10,542 512,929 42,348 1,929,871 
Five-yr. average. 26,101 1,243,505 12,806 621,656 47,036 2,251,669 
proximate range of cash spring wheat country. Mills were experiencing 


at Minneapolis on May 19: difficulty in replenishing stocks of 


1 Hvy DNS 60 lbs ..... _....$1.68% soft white and high protein Mon- 
af 1.67% tana wheats. Movement of Mon- 
2 DNS 57 Ibs 1.67% tana wheat on old bookings continues 
‘- & & ~Bieeenaneeeaees 1.66% slow, with mill stocks barely suffi- 
12% protein or higher "ceiling price Cient to operate. Some Canadian 

wheat still is moving into Puget 


Pacific Markets Firmer 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat ad- 
vanced 2c bu for ordinary soft white 
wheat last week. Offers were ex- 
tremely light at terminals and in the 


Sound mills via barge, and the esti- 
mated total to date is 25,000 tons. 
Crops are backward due to abnor- 
mally wet weather, although it was 
clearing at the week end. 
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COLD, WET WEATHER CONTINUES 
TO DELAY CROP DEVELOPMENT 


Wheat Not Seriously Affected, But Other Small Grains 
Show Some Deterioration; Corn Planting 
Behind Schedule 


The cold, wet weather during the 
past 10 days has been very unfavor- 
able for the growth and development 
of small grains in practically the en- 
tire region from the Great Plains to 
the Atlantic Coast, except in some 
sections of the Gulf states. 

There were reports of slight de- 
terioration from frost in the more 
northern areas and some leaf rust 
and yellowing in the middle and 
northern latitudes. 

Conditions were generally favor- 
able in the far west, although some 
sections needed rain, notably north- 
ern Wyoming, western Texas and 
New Mexico. 

In many sections of the central 
states farm operations are now far 
behind normal advance and the sea- 
son so auspiciously begun in March 
is now either back to normal or con- 
siderably retarded. There were many 
reports of early seedings rotting in 
the ground, necessitating either re- 
planting or diverting to other crops. 
Warmth and sunshine are urgently 
needed. 

Crop Spotty in Texas, Oklahoma 

Texas wheat, particularly in the 
northwest, is deteriorating because 
of lack of moisture and some leaf 
rust damage. Corn prospects are 
good where planted, but much re- 
mains to be planted. 

Cold and excessively wet weather 
in Oklahoma is reflected in the con- 
tinued deterioration of the fall sown 


grains, especially the wheat crop. 
Yellow spots are showing up and 
growth of the grain is irregular. 


Leaf rust is prevalent in a large por- 
tion of the wheat area and has re- 
duced yield prospects. The rapidity 
of deterioration is shown in the re- 
port of the federal crop statistician, 
K. D. Blood, who estimates Okhk- 
homa’s wheat production prospects 
May 1, 7,000,000 bus less than the 
April estimate. An abandonment 
of 6% is forecast. 


Kansas Prospects Continue Good 


Winter wheat on fallow in Kansas 
continues to show prospects for an 
excellent crop, as growth is thick, 
rank and of deep green color. The 


moisture supply is generally abun- 
dant. Wheat on stubble in western 
counties is needing more rain while 
in many fields in central Kansas it 
continues to show light color and is 
thinning out somewhat, due to a ni- 
trate deficiency. Excess moisture on 
low, poorly drained soil in eastern 
Kansas is causing wheat to lose its 
color, but all well drained fields are 
in good condition. 

Corn planting has progressed in 
many of the central Kansas counties. 
Some replanting will be necessary as 
the cold, wet soil is not conducive 
to seed germination. Planting is 
falling behind schedule as wet weath- 
er delays field work. The limited 
acreage of oats and flax that farm- 
ers were able to plant is developing 
slowly as a result of the cold, cloudy 
weather. 

Winter wheat in Nebraska has 
made a very rapid growth. Some of 
it is off color, probably due not only 
to a lack of sunshine, but retarded 
development of nitrates. Surveys in 
western Nebraska disclose less sub- 
soil moisture than was expected. Ap- 
proximately 7% of the state’s corn 
acreage is planted, with much of 
it in the western part of the state 
where rainfall has been light and the 
soil dryer. Oats and barley have 
made fair progress but warmer, sun- 
shiny weather is needed. 


Wheat Uneven in Dakotas 

In South Dakota, early spring 
sown grains continue in good to ex- 
cellent condition generally but many 
of the late sown fields are very slow 
in sprouting. In northern Spink 
County, it is reported, some of the 
late sown grain was blown out of 
the ground during the high winds 
early last week. The weather for 
the past 10 days was featured with 
a continuance of cool, moist condi- 
tions. Plowing for corn made prog- 
ress with considerable corn planted 
in the east section of the state but 
none was reported as showing above 
the ground. 

Weather in North Dakota con- 
tinued cold with below freezing tem- 
peratures each morning. The crops 
are late, however, so little damage 
occurred. Rain is needed in the south 





Mills Unnamed in Flour Seizures 
Unless Responsible for Cause 


The naming of flour milling com- 
panies in federal citations and no- 
tices of judgment in connection with 
flour seizures for infestation and oth- 
er causes is being discontinued in 
those instances in which the mill has 
no responsibility, in the belief of the 
Millers National Federation. 

The federation pointed out to the 
Food and Drug Administration that 
such citations frequently resulted in 
unfortunate and unnecessary public- 
ity for the mill, even though the lat- 
ter was not at fault, but simply was 
the original shipper of the flour. The 
Food and Drug Administration re- 
garded the objection as a sound one, 


and joined in a recommendation to 
the solicitor’s office of the Federal 
Security Administration that the 
practice be modified. 

Notices of judgment issued for 
March make clear distinction between 
cases brought against flour in which 
the mill had no responsibility or 
liability for the cause of seizure and 
those cases in which facts indicate 
that the mill does have some respon- 
sibility. In the first group the name 
is omitted and the proceeding brought 
against the flour and the person in 
whose possession the flour was found. 
In most of these cases it is indicated 
that “the flour was stored, after ship- 
ment, under unsanitary conditions.” 


and west portions of the state. Some 
early planted wheat is coming up 
unevenly due to lack of surface 
moisture for germination. Wheat 
seeding is nearly completed in the 
south and west. Barley, oats and 
flax planting are under way but some 
sections have dry top soil. 

Crop progress in Montana was re- 
tarded due to the generally cool 
weather. Winter wheat growth was 
slow in the northern part of the 
state where high winds, accompan- 
ied by dust storms, tended to dry 
out the top soil and weaken the 
wheat. Seeding of small grains pro- 
gressed satisfactorily and is nearing 
completion. Flax seeding is behind 
oats and barley seeding and in some 
sections farmers were hesitating to 
continue planting their intended acre- 
ages of flax until soil moisture sup- 
plies are improved. 

May continues cold in Minnesota 
and Iowa. Soil temperatures are below 
the point favorable for germination. 
Small grains in southern Minnesota 
and Iowa are backward, but looking 
good and are well rooted. Little 
headway has been made in Iowa with 
corn planting. 

Weather conditions in Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and Kentucky generally 
were unfavorable and wheat made 
slow progress. Some fields of wheat 
are beginning to head in the south- 
ern portion of the Midwest. Oats, 
rye and barley are generally in good 
condition. A little corn has been 
planted. 
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TEXAS GRAIN, FEED 
MEN NAME OFFICERS 


~<>— 


Lloyd V. Nelson Elected President at 
Annual Meeting in Fort Worth— 
Wheat Crop Estimate Down 


Fort Worth, Texas.—The Texas 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association 
held its annual meeting and election 
at Fort Worth, Texas, May 11. At- 
tendance was somewhat restricted on 
account of Office of Defense Trans- 
portation regulations, and the meet- 
ing was rather informal with no set 
program and no registration. 

The election of officers for the en. 
suing year was the principal busi- 
ness. Lloyd V. Nelson of Claude was 
elected president, succeeding Ray C. 
Ayers of Slaton. Mr. Ayers had 
served for two years, and was the 
only man who ever served in that «a- 
pacity for more than one year. Mr, 
Nelson’s father, A. V. Nelson, was 
president of the association in 1930, 

Other officers elected were: Bort 
Self, Crowell, first vice president; 
W. R. Archer, Houston, second vice 
president, and G. E. Blewett, Fort 
Worth, was re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. The board will be com- 
posed of the officers, with the follow- 
ing newly elected directors: C. L, 
Ledwig, Groom; G. H. Rogers, Dallas; 
August Theis, Bishop; and also Peter 
Fox, Sweetwater; Cecil Eager, Stam- 
ford; A. E. Ruhmann, Waco, and H. 
G. Stinnett, Jr., Plainview, re-elected. 





Smaller Outputof By-product Feeds 


Total production of by-product 
feeds so far in the current feeding 
year, beginning October, 1944, has 
been smaller than a year earlier. 
Total production in 1944-45 is ex- 
pected to be slightly smaller than a 
year earlier, but probably larger 
than in any other season, according 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Production of oilseed cake and 
meal in the first four months of the 


1944-45 season (October-January) 
was about 7% smaller than a year 
earlier. Production of linseed and 


peanut cakes and meals in October- 
January was only little more than 
half as large as a year earlier, and 
cottonseed cake and meal produc- 
tion was about 2% smaller, despite 
a larger cotton crop in 1944. Produc- 
tion of soybean cake and meal was 
about 2% larger during October-Jan- 
uary than a year earlier, about off- 
setting the smaller production of cot- 
tonseed cake and meal. From the 
standpoint of tonnage, oilseed cake 
and meal, including copra cake and 
meal, have accounted for more than 
30% of the total production of by- 
product feeds in the past three years. 


In the first four months of the 
current season (October-September) 
production of gluten feed and meal 
and brewers’ dried grains was slight- 
ly lower than a year earlier, and 
production of wheat millfeeds was 
at about the same level. Produc- 
tion of wheat millfeeds may increase 
somewhat in the next few months, 
particularly if increased purchases 
of flour are made for lend-lease and 
military purposes. Wheat millfeeds 
usually account for about 30% of the 
total tonnage of by-product feeds 
produced each season. 

Production of both alfalfa meal 
and rice millfeeds was slightly larger 
in the first four months of 1944-45 
than a year earlier. Alfalfa meal 
production has increased markedly 
during the war period. Production 
of distillers’ dried grains also has in- 
creased sharply, as additional facili- 
ties have been installed for recover- 
ing spent grains from alcohol manv- 
facture. Production of distillers’ 
dried grains in October-January was 
about 47% greater than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943-44, and con- 
tinued large production is in pros- 
pect. 


Production and Stocks of Specified By-Product Feeds, October, 1943, to February, 1915 
(In thousand tons) 





October- 
September --~October-January February 
Item 1943-44 1943-44 1944-45 1944 
Production— 
Cottonseed cake and meal.... 1,749.5 1,053.9 1,032.8 156.5 1,8 
Soybean cake and meal ....... 3,444.8 1,057.2 *1,076.4 358.4 
Linseed cake and meal ....... 997.0 362.7 83.9 
Peanut cake and meal ........ 108.5 51.5 9.6 ) 
Copra cake and meal $35.0 Rae 3.6 
Gluten feed and meal ........ 861.0 325.1 77.8 4.3 
Brewers’ dried grains ........ 228.6 71.7 15.3 5.5 
Distillers’ dried grains ....... 443.8 134.3 32.5 18.5 
Wheat millfeeds ............ oo §696878:3 1,913.2 452.0 0.0 
PRU: SEER. 6-6 0.0-600.56-0006080% 138.8 78.8 12.5 3.4 
Stocks end of period— 
Cottonseed cake and meal .... 60.5 72.1 84.3 69.4 14.3 
Peanut cake and meal ....... 2.4 3.4 5.5 4.0 5.0 
Compiled as follows: Cottonseed cake and meal and wheat millfeeds, Bureau of the 
Census; soybean and linseed cake and meal, War Food Administration, derived om 


census crushings reports; 
rice millfeeds, War Food Administration; 
the Corn Industries Research Foundation. 

*Preliminary. tNot available. 


brewers’ and distillers’ 
gluten feed and meal derived from reports o! 


tPartly estimated. 


dried grains, copra cake and meal, and 


{Domestic grind only. 
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(ake, Pie Oftenest 
Baked at Home 


Nez 


irly all Milwaukee housewives 


do some cake and pie baking, around 
half of them bake cookies and bis- 


cuits 
the | 
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Jour! 
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centa 
types 
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and only a third bake bread, 
945 consumer survey of that 
t, made by the Milwaukee 
il, reveals. 
following table shows the per- 
e of families that bake various 
if products at home at least oc- 
lly: 

Bake at Do not 

home bake 
93.0 7.0 
12.1 
68.5 31.5 
50.7 19.3 
32.9 67.1 


e case of pie and cake baking, 
week baking is the standard 
suency, around one third of 
ho bake doing so that often. 
one third in the case of cake 
in the case of pie bake more 
tly than once a week. These 
oups generally can be regard- 
the steady home bakers in 
sukee. In the case of cake bak- 
y account for about 55% of 
ilies and in the case of pie 
about 46% of the total. The 
ler do no baking or bake oc- 
lly. 
frequency of cooky, biscuit 
read baking is much lower than 
d pie baking. In the case of 
‘s that fact is not particularly 


int, since cookies are a less 
ble product and could be 
in larger amounts less fre- 
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vas third with 12% 


e case of bread baking, about 
f those who baked bread did so 
week or oftener, and these 
es amounted to about 13% of 
tal families. In the case of 
s, the steady home bakers of 
week or more accounted for 
of those who baked any bis- 
ind about 18% of the total 
of families. 


irveys, the figures suggest that 
is somewhat more home bak- 
\lilwaukee than in other large 
of the industrial type. 


Preferences 
\lilwaukee survey showed that 
ill families bought some reg- 
lour, and that the average 
ly consumption of flour per 
was 11 lbs, compared with 
sa year earlier. These figures 

shown but slight variation for 
years. 

re were 44 brands of regular 

use in Milwaukee in 1945, 
ld Medal being the preference 
of consumers in that mar- 
| Pillsbury’s being second with 
Other leading brands in or- 
preference were Sunnyfield 

P), Roundy’s, Big Jo, King 
Ceresota, Mother’s Best, 
and Hazel. There was no 
int change in brands com- 

vith the previous year’s survey, 
for a continuation of the de- 

{ corporate chain store brands 

began with the advent of the 


Brand 


survey also showed a division 


flour users according to unit of 


ise. The 2414-lb sack was the 
popular in Milwaukee, being 
by 44.3% of the buyers. The 
ack was preferred by the next 
t number, 34.9%. The 10-lb 
and the 49-lb 
was customarily purchased by 
Compared with previous years, 


the trend was toward the 5- and 
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10-lb sizes again, after being inter- 
rupted in the early war years, prob- 
ably as a result of consumers’ desire 
to carry larger stocks of staple foods 
as a protection against possible war 
scarcities. 

The figures also show a steady in- 
crease in purchases of special cake 
flours, which were bought by 63.4% 
of the families, compared with 58.6% 
in 1942. Swans Down continued to 
lead by a large margin among cake 
flour brands, followed by Softasilk, 
Sno-Sheen and Sunnyfield. There 
were 21 brands of cake flours sold 
on the Milwaukee market. 

There also was evidence of a con- 
tinued increase in sales of prepared 
flour mixes, such as gingerbread, pan- 
cake, waffle and muffin mixes. 
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PRICE CONTROL STILL 
NEEDED, BOWLES SAYS 
AT WOOLLEY DINNER 


New York, N. Y.—Chester Bowles, 
OPA administrator, in an address 
given at a banquet in honor of Dan- 
iel P. Woolley, local OPA adminis- 
trator, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, May 10, said that price regu- 
lation is more important now than 
ever if inflation is to be avoided. 
He declared that OPA would be need- 
ed indefinitely. 

The dinner was given by the New 
York Board of Trade, and during 
the meeting Mr. Woolley was men- 
tioned as a possible candidate for 
comptroller for New York City. He 
is a former vice president of the 
Fleischmann Co. Former Mayor 
James J. Walker was toastmaster 
at the dinner. 

Mr. Bowles emphasized the neces- 
sity of maintaining price regulations 
if inflation is to be avoided, and 
Mr. Woolley likewise said that the 
effort that has been put forth by the 
thousands of persons who have aided 
OPA has aided in preventing what 
otherwise might have developed into 
a chaotic financial condition. 

During the course of the evening’s 
meeting Mr. Woolley was presented 
with the Award of Merit from the 
New York Board of Trade for dis- 
tinguished public service both as 
OPA administrator and as New York 
Commissioner of Markets. 
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SORGHUM RESEARCH PROJECT 

Manhattan, Kansas.—Research on 
industrial utilization of sorghum 
grains and other crops was begun 
recently at Kansas State College 
here. The Kansas Industrial Devel- 
opment Commission has allotted $10,- 
000 to the college to finance the proj- 
ect which is a continuation of a gen- 
eral research project under way at 
the college. Development of oils and 
associated products to be obtained 
will be studied. The composition and 
suitability of the grains for produc- 
tion of edible oils and possible util- 
ity for protective films and coatings 
also will be studied. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW NAME ADOPTED 


Cohocton, N. Y. — The Larrowe 
Buckwheat Flour Corp., Cohocton, 
N. Y., which is celebrating its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary this year, has 
changed its name to Larrowe Mills, 
Inc. There is no change in the own- 
ership, directorate, or officers, which 
are as follows: president, P. G. 
Schumacher; vice presidents, Alice 
P. Bailey and E. W. Folts; secretary, 
Warren A. Clark, and _ treasurer, 
John W. Bailey. The business is not 
connected with the Larrowe Milling 
Co., Division of General Mills, Inc. 
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Canada Plans to Ship 250, 000, 000 
Bus of Wheat to Europe This Year 


Winnipeg, Man.—Following a meet- 
ing of the Grain Transportation Com- 
mittee of the Dominion in Winnipeg 
last week, T. C. Lockwood, transport 
comptroller, announced a program for 
moving a record volume of Canadian 
grain to overseas destinations. The 
following statement was issued by 
Mr. Lockwood. 

“A program was laid out for the 
movement of grain from the prairies 
and from the head of the lakes to 
the eastern seaboard to the maximum 
extent of the prevailing facilities, 
which include railway cars, the ca- 
pacity for unloading at the head of 
the lakes, and the ability of the 
eastern seaboard elevators to dis- 
charge cars and load ocean vessels. 
It is estimated that to feed the lib- 
erated countries and Great Britain, 
Treland, Portugal, the Middle East 
and India will require a movement 
of Canadian grain for export of from 
28,000,000 to 30,000,000 bus per month 
through Canadian ports to 10,000,000 
to 12,000,000 bus per month of Ca- 
nadian grain through United States 
ports, and from May 1 until Dec. 31, 
the export movement abroad is ex- 
pected to total about 250,000,000 bus 
of wheat. 

“This will require a daily loading 
on the prairies of all grain of approx- 
imately 1,500 cars per day and a daily 
unloading at the head of the lakes 
of approximately 1,350 cars per day. 
To carry out the program the Ca- 
nadian Pacific and Canadian Nation- 
al railways have for the past few 
months been sending a large supply 
of empty cars from eastern Canada 
to the prairies and at present this 
movement is practically completed 
and sufficient cars have now been 
furnished the West to take care of 
the program. The Canadian shipping 
board has arranged for sufficient lake 
and river steamers to handle the full 
quantity that the elevators at the 
head of the lakes can deliver, and the 
combined shipping and_ allocation 
boards will provide sufficient deep 
sea ships to keep the elevators at 
the seaboard working to capacity. 

“The movement of grain from the 








GRAIN FOR ALCOHOL — J. L. 


Welsh, left, vice president of the 
Farm Crops Processing Corp., which 
operates a large grain alcohol plant 
at Omaha, converses with George E. 
Johnson, president and general man- 
ager of the company. The occasion 
was a dinner honoring W. M. Jeffers, 
president of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, who originally approved con- 
struction of the plant when he was 
U. 8S. Rubber Administrator. Mr. 
Welsh is president of the Butler- 
Welsh Grain Co., Omaha, and is serv- 
ing his second term as president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 


Association. 


head of the lakes to eastern posi- 
tions last year reached an all-time 
record of 463,000,000 bus, all grain, 
during the season of navigation, and 
the transportation committee hope 
that with sufficient labor and trans- 
portation available, this figure may 
be exceeded for the lake navigation 
season of 1945,” 

R. Furness, British wheat and 
flour representative of the Combined 
Food Board, Washington; R. V. 
Biddulph, representing the Canadian 
Wheat Board in London, and Gordon 
Boals of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
were present. Mr. Biddulph laid par- 
ticular stress on the urgent need for 
wheat and grain in the liberated 
areas in Europe. Even though we 
are prepared to deliver our maximum 
capacity, it will hardly be sufficient 
to cover all the urgent requirements, 
he contended. 
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ED CLARK RETIRES 
* > * 
Dean of Pillsbury Employees 
Leaves After 63 Years in 
Milling Business 


“Ed Clark has left the Falls.” 

That’s the news echoing through 
the world renowned Minneapolis mill- 
ing district below St. Anthony Falls, 
where 84-year-old Edward F. Clark 
has been a familiar figure since 1881. 

For “Ed” Clark, Pillsbury miller 
and “dean of Pillsbury employees” in 
point of service, who has been a part 
of the saga of milling for almost 
63 years, has retired. After having 
watched the industry evolve from 
the day of buhrstones to the modern 
method of grinding by steel rollers, 
he’s going to take it easy. 

Milling first got into Mr. Clark’s 
blood in 1880—when he was 19. He 
spent a year at a mill in Lincoln, 
Neb., then came to Minneapolis to 
take a job in the old Zenith mill “on 
the Falls.” And he’s been “on the 
Falls’ ever since, except for a few 
years at a mill in Anoka, Minn. 

He became a Pillsbury employee in 
1888 when the company took over 
the Palisade mill where he was a 
miller. For several years he served 
as head miller there. In 1924 he 
was transferred to the company’s 
South “A” mill, and, at the time of 
his retirement, he was grinding at 
“A” mill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHEMISTS ELECT OFFICERS 


Buffalo, N. Y.—M. W. Shero, Buf- 
falo Flour Mills, Inc., was elected 








chairman of the Niagara Frontier 
Section, American Association of 


Cereal Chemists, at a meeting held 
here May 5. George Trum, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., was named vice 
chairman, and A. W. Reiser, Hallen- 
beck Inspection and Testing Labora- 
tory, was named secretary and treas- 
urer. 
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AGRONOMIST RESIGNS 
Fargo, N. D.—William J. Leary, 
who for the past 10 years has been 
extension agronomist at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, has re- 


signed to accept a position with 
Northrup, King & Co. The change 
will be made June 1. Lars A. Jen- 


sen, district supervisor for north- 
eastern North Dakota, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Leary. 
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lf SUNNY KANSAS is 


new to you, we should 
like to tell you some- 
thing of its regular habits 


and unfailing purpose. 


Its characteristics make 


fast friends. 
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Overall Feed Supply Ample 
But Protein Scarcity Looms 


Chicago, Ill.—Sufficient feed grain 
supplies are anticipated to meet re- 
quirements up to Oct. 1, but a 15% 
shortage of high protein feeds is esti- 
mated by the Feed Industry Council 
in its 1945 report on the feed situa- 
tion, which was released recently. 

The report is based on _ studies 
made by the Feed Survey Committee, 
which is made up of 20 agricultural 
college and experiment station work- 
ers, representing the leading institu- 
tions in that field in the United 
States. Similar surveys made in 1943 
and 1944 proved to be remarkably 
accurate, and were of great value 
in obtaining efficient utilization of 
available feeds so as to meet food 
production goals. 

The balance sheet of feed require- 
ments and supplies shows that 107,- 
338,000 tons of grains and millfeeds 
are needed up to Oct. 1, which is 
the end of the current feeding sea- 
son. To meet this demand there are 
114,295,000 tons, an excess supply of 
6%%. Requirements for high pro- 
tein feeds, however, are 12,802,000 
tons, and it is estimated that only 
10,899,000 tons are available, creat- 
ing a deficit of 15%. Total require- 
ments for concentrate feeds (grains, 
millfeeds, and high protein) are 120,- 
140,000 tons, and the supply is esti- 
mated at 125,194,000 tons, an excess 
of 4.2%. In addition, 603,900 tons 
of alfalfa hay or meal and 368,200 
tons of bone meal equivalents will 
be needed. No estimate of supplies 
of these products is given in the re- 
port. 

Conservation Needed 

The Feed Survey Committee used 
as a basis for its calculations latest 
government reports on feed supplies 
and livestock numbers and estimated 
the average amount of feed that 
probably would be fed under current 
conditions. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 





MINNEAPOLIS #® MINNESOTA 
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Spring Wheat +» Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 











King Milling Company : 
High Grade Michi Soft Wheat 
"Pues,tninltetiden ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years Mills at Sales Office 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 


“Total concentrate feed supplies 
appear adequate in terms of the estj. 
mated feeding rates,” the committee 
reported. “However, the figures show 
that it is necessary to continue to 
practice feed conservation and to 
eliminate wasteful practices. This js 
emphasized when the hay situation jg 
considered. In some areas there jg 
a marked hay shortage which prob. 
ably will be compensated for by 
heavier grain and concentrate feed. 
ing.” 

Heavier Feeding Possible 


In interpreting the committee's 
findings, the Feed Industry Council, 
says, in part: 

“Looking at (the committee’s re. 
port) by itself, our position appears 
fairly comfortable. There appears 
to be enough grain in the country, 
and the shortage of protein is not 
as serious as it has been in recent 
years. Let us, however, examine this 
balance sheet a little more closely, 
keeping in mind our great food com. 
mitments. With but few exceptions 
—notably beef cattle—feeding ratios 
are sufficiently favorable to not only 
promote heavy feeding, but also may 
encourage increased animal numbers 
from present high levels. The lat- 


(Continued on page 22.) 



















A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 









Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICA) 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 










WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 














Enxs Mituue Co., Inman, Keo. | 
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Workers on our home front, 
as well as those in the armed services, 
are better fed because of the extra calories and 
greater nutritive values they get from more—and better—bread. 
Enriched, nutritious, delicious in flavor, American bakers’. breads are the 
envy of people around the world. 

For breads that “hit the spot’’—in flavor goodness and health values— 
we recommend Commander-Larabee “‘bakers flours,’’ especially 
milled to meet your modern baking needs. 

The Commander-Larabee representative can help you in your 


selection or use of flours best suited to your needs. Please call him. 


€OMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices + Minneapolis 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 


MANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
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Appointment of Food Czar Not Expected; 
OPA, WFA Reluctant to Yield Authority 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—President Tru- 
man is not expected to appoint a 
food czar who would have supreme 
authority over production and distri- 
bution of food. 

That move by the President has 
been predicted quite freely in the 
past two weeks. Such predictions 
are considered to be superficial judg- 
ments that are based upon reports 
recently issued by the Senate Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee and 
the Anderson Special House Com- 
mitee. Both committees investigat- 
ed the food shortage and recom- 
mended that a centralized authority 
be established over the production 
and distribution of food. 

Those recommendations are re- 
garded by many here as the result of 
the inability or unwillingness of the 
committees to lay the blame for the 
present food difficulties at the door 
of either the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, headed by Chester Bowles, 
or the War Food Administration, 
headed by Marvin Jones. 

Responsible OPA officials concur 
in these sideline observations and 
reveal an over-all strategy which is 
now being pressed to save the Sta- 
bilization Act extension legislation 
from the threat of emasculating 
amendments which might be offered 
from the floor. 


Vinson to Direct Strategy 

All administration forces are being 
assembled behind Fred M. Vinson, 
director of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion. Mr. Vinson 
is expected to bring together con- 
flicting forces in both houses of Con- 
gress and adjust the recommenda- 
tions of the agencies concerned with 
food production, pricing and distribu- 
tion to the realities of conditions in 
Congress. In short, he may give a 
little here and take a litte there to 
gain support from influential con- 
gressional leaders. 

If any individual deserves the title 
of food czar, it is probably J. B. Hut- 
son, former president of Commodity 
Credit Corp., who served as food 
advisor to James F. Byrnes and who 
continues in that capacity under Mr. 
Vinson. Mr. Hutson will receive and 
appraise the food recommendations 
made by the government agencies 
concerned and make recommenda- 
tions in turn to Mr. Vinson. At this 
point Mr. Vinson probably will mod- 
ify these recommendations to meet 
congressional realities. 

OPA has been most vigorously at- 


DECIMAL WEIGHTS SYSTEM 

INTERESTS CANADIANS 

Toronto, Ont.—Much interest 
has been stirred up in Canada by 
the reports from United States 
mills on their experience with the 
decimal system of packaging 
flour. Apparently, this is giving 
an unexpected degree of satisfac- 
tion. As a result the idea is be- 
ing studied and may be tried out 
over here. The difficulty of 
switching while so much of the 
Canadian flour trade is on a war 
basis may delay action. The do- 
mestic trade is willing to accept 
such a change. 





tacked by meat packers who state 
that they have been unable to op- 
erate under OPA ceilings and _ live- 
stock price ceilings at a profit. Ex- 
tensive testimony was offered by 
representative meat processors that 
hog ceilings were out of line with 
pork product prices and that cattle 
prices were too high to permit profit- 
able processing operations. 


More Subsidy for Packers? 

OPA is not adverse to pumping 
more subsidy money into the meat 
program but will fight any break in 
the hold-the-line order. It is _ be- 
lieved that President Truman will 
support that policy and Mr. Vinson 
will be the man to steer the program 
through Congress. No serious op- 
position to subsidy payments is ex- 
pected by observers here. OPA, how- 
ever, wants to head off amendments 
which will restrict its administrative 
authority. 

An example of the type of amend- 
ment that OPA fears is the McKellar 
amendment to the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 introduced on 
May 7, 1945, by Senator K. D. Mc- 
Kellar, which would compel OPA to 
establish price ceilings on agricul- 
tural commodities at processing levels 
which were generally fair and equit- 
able for such processing. OPA has 
previously taken the position that 
price adjustments could only be 
granted when companies could show 
that their over-all profit position had 
fallen below the basic comparative 
years of 1936-39. 

This position has been upheld by 
the Emergency Court of Appeals but 
has been since qualified by a later 
decision involving the Armour & Co. 
suit against OPA on beef ceilings 
in sales to the army. The court, in 
one respect, modified its earlier rul- 
ing by requiring OPA to apply the 
products standard to packers’ beef 
ceilings. This products standard is 
a secondary consideration in adjust- 
ing prices and would compel OPA to 
return to the packers out-of-pocket 
costs, except administrative and sales 
expense. 


OPA Fears Loss of Power 

This is the type of amendment 
which OPA sees as crippling its au- 
thority. When the Emergency Court 
of Appeals ruled in favor of OPA on 
this matter it outlawed the conten- 
tion that the original McKellar 
amendment to the Price Control Act 
provided for fair and equitable ceil- 
ings at each processing level of agri- 
cultural commodities. The court 
backed up its ruling with quotations 
from the committee report on the 
price control act which considered 
the original McKellar amendment. 

The court ruled that nowhere in 
the committee report was there any 
suggestion that fair and adequate 
margins should be applied at all 
processing levels. Basically OPA has 
contended that, where over-all prof- 
its are favorable, no price adjustment 
is necessary even though a manufac- 
turer or processsor may be losing 
money on certain operations. They 
want to continue that position but 
the Senate committee report states 
that “this committee believes proc- 
essors should have a margin of profit 
for processing each species of live- 
stock.” The Senate committee rec- 
ommends to the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee that it incor- 
porate an amendment to that effect 


in the price control extension legis- 
lation. 

It will be the job of Mr. Vinson to 
head off these crippling amendments 
to OPA’s administrative latitude and 
J. B. Hutson will be the official who 
will prepare the ammunition which 
Mr. Vinson will fire. 

Officials in OPA had hoped that 
the Senate Interim Committee would 
withhold its report until OPA had 
an opportunity to submit its com- 
plete program. Among the provi- 
sions of the program on which agree- 
ment has been reached is an adjust- 
ment of pork prices upward by 40c. 

The committee submitted the fol- 
lowing findings and recommenda- 
tions: 

Findings 

Causes which have contributed to 
the shortage of meat for civilian con- 
sumption include: 

1. The substantial and increasing 
quantities purchased by the armed 
forces and lend-lease. 

2. A decrease in pork production 
of over one third in 1945 compared 
with 1944 resulting from a decline in 
the 1944 hog production of approxi- 
mately 30%. 

3. The marketing of improperly 
finished cattle and calves and the 
failure to market the number of cat- 
tle warranted by the record numbers 
of cattle on farms and ranges. 

4. The “squeeze” of processors of 
livestock between livestock prices and 
product ceilings resulting in losses 
and causing many reputable proc- 
essors to curtail their operations. 

5. The diversion of livestock from 
normal channels of slaughter and 
distribution into the black market, 
and the failure of the Office of Price 
Administration to take effective en- 
forcement measures. 

6. The diversion of livestock and 
meat into local distribution chan- 
nels and away from interstate distri- 
bution. 

7. An increased purchasing power 
resulting in a record civilian demand 
for meat. 

Recommendations 

The committee recommends for the 
purpose of improving the supply and 
distribution of meat the following: 

1. A forthwith increase in the 
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return to the feeders of AA and 4 
grades of cattle through a fair ang 
sufficient subsidy to feeders to ep. 
courage them to feed out range cat. 
tle to the maximum degree, thereby 
encouraging the feeding of more cat. 
tle and increasing not only the qual. 
ity but the weight of AA and 4 
grades of cattle. 

2. An immediate incentive pro. 
gram to encourage, during the spring 
and early summer, the marketing of 
more grass and unproductive dairy 
cattle. . 

3. Raising the support price of 
hogs and extending support prices 
to cover all weights of hogs. 

4. That assurance be given pro. 
ducers that support prices and ej]. 
ings for livestock will not be low. 
ered unless adequate notice of such 
change be given. 

5. That the Price Control Act be 
amended to require and direct the 
Office of Price Administration to 
give processors of livestock a rez 
able margin of profit for procs 
each species of livestock. 

6. The withdrawal of all slaug 
ing licenses and permits and a 
reduction in the number reissued to- 
gether with restrictions on slauvhter 
by use of quotas so that meat wil] 
be directed into the normal interstate 
channels of distribution. The refusal 
to issue new slaughtering licenses 
and permits to known violators of 
governmental regulations and _ the 
concentration of enforcement efforts 
on fundamental major problems in- 
stead of marginal technicalities 

7. The extension of federal i: 
tion and set-aside orders to 
slaughterers above local 
retail level. 

8. The limiting of lend-lease 
chases of meat products cons 
with domestic civilian supply. 

9. That the Price Control Act by 
further amended to direct the ad- 
ministrator to proceed without delay 
to remove all price controls and regu- 
lations from any and all commodi- 
ties just as fast as any such com- 
modity becomes sufficiently plentifu 
so as to permit the law of supply and 
demand to operate to keep the pric 
of any such commodity within th 
range of the cost of production plus 
a reasonable profit. 

10. The committee recommends 
that a supreme administrator for food 
be created to have supervision and 
jurisdiction over both the Office of 
Price Administration and the War 
Food Administration. 
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Cuban Imports Far Move Average 


Havana, Cuba.—Cuban imports of 
United States flour for the first four 
months of 1945 are considerably high- 
er than in the same months of re- 
cent years. A total of 873,238 200- 
lb sacks have been unloaded so far 
this year, as compared with 670,145 
up to the end of April a year ago, 
600,846 two years ago and 632,737 
three years ago. 

April unloadings of 127,973 sacks, 
however, were not the largest of re- 
cent years, having been exceeded by 


the 145,090 sacks imported in April, 
1943, and 235,078 sacks in that month 
of 1942. 

The recent United States allot- 
ment of 1,200,000 200-lb bags under 
the new Cuban flour export program 
was subscribed by mills within twe 
or three days after its announcement. 
These imports, added to the flour al- 
ready brought in, will bring the 1945 
total Cuban imports of United States 
flour far above the annual average of 
1,332,000 sacks in the past five years 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACK*) 


1940 1941 








1942 1943 1944 


1,414 





DN ee 91,255 93,915 142,357 108,573 165,394 

eee 95,099 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 8,140 

errr 98,979 53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 711 

OS ere 97,339 104,394 235,078 145,090 114,361 7,973 
Sub-totals 382,672 418,680 632,737 600,846 670,145 

Re eae 5 109,901 107,205 131,632 142,797 

ee a ere 68,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 

Serie 85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 

pO ERT 63,397 150,322 121,507 15,889 

September 82,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 

October ...... 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 . 

November 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 

December 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,394 oo 
BORIS scccscn 1,027,420 1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 ves 
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FOR ACCURATE 
ECONOMICAL FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT— 


HMENT MIXTURE 


WS FREE- 
FLOWING! 


Quick delivery from New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, San Francisco, 
Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Ask 
for particulars and price schedule. 


WINTHROB 


HROP S BRA ~ Son JR EN 
PIED 








Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 





“770 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, W. ¥. 








{ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 





it pays to pick the right cake 
ur! Average flours really cost 
ore than top quality flours like 
OYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
duces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
ister, longer-keeping cake with 


,OYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





| VOIGT MILLING CO. 
rand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














—— 


Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Re n for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
mly 11 Miles from New York City 
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—_ Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











FOR QUA'ITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbar 


Milling Co 








eeUEETa.° ” 
Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
HITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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(HE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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MARYLAND CO-OPERATIVES 
TAX PROPOSED IN BILL 


Baltimore, Md.—A start in levy- 
ing income taxes on co-operatives has 
been made in Maryland. Activity in 
this direction was started when early 
in March feed dealers found that in 
the Maryland Senate Bill 41 co-oper- 
atives were listed with the corpora- 
tions that would be exempt from 
income tax in that state. Through 
prompt action by speech, circulars, 
telephone and telegraph the provi- 
sion was removed. 

Later in March a bill was intro- 
duced amending the tax laws to put 
a tax on the earnings of farm co- 
operatives that are not distributed to 
farmers as patronage. Even on short 
notice representatives of co-opera- 
tives, independent feed dealers and 
Louis E. Thompson, secretary of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, appeared before the hearing 
by the Senate committee on finance 
on this compromise bill. Although to 
the tax equality advocate this bill is 
a poor compromise, it is a big im- 
provement over the original inten- 
tion of the Maryland Senate bill. 

In Pennsylvania, House Bill 80, 
containing tax exemption for co-oper- 
atives, was not passed due to oppo- 
sition by the industry organized by 
the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants. This group brought the 
exemption provision to the attention 
of independents in Pennsylvania 
whose pressure on their legislators 
secured public hearings on bills fos- 
tering this tax exemption. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH MACARONI OUTPUT 
STEPPED UP BY WAR NEED 


London, Eng.—Before the war most 
macaroni consumed in Great Britain 
was imported but wartime import re- 
strictions have resulted in several 
macaroni factories being set up in 
England, London having become a 
center of the industry. The quantity 
manufactured is now about 10,000 
tons per year as compared with 
about 1,000 tons in prewar days. 
About 25% of the output is taken by 
the navy, army and air force. It 
is an unrationed product and is sold 
at 15c lb to the general public. 

Semolina is not always easy to 
obtain and the manufacturers com- 
plain of considerable variation in 
the quality of the semolina supplied 
by the home mills, some of it being 
unsuitable. Dried eggs are not per- 
mitted so an egg substitute is used. 

In spite of the many difficulties, 
some good macaroni is turned out 
and it is in increasing demand. The 
war has thus created a new industry 
for Great Britain and home manu- 
factured macaroni no doubt has come 
to stay. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BENTON PROPERTIES SOLD 


Benton, Ill—The [Illinois Farm 
Supply Co. has purchased the Ben- 
ton flour mill properties from Adolph 
Conci. The company plans to begin 
work immediately on remodeling to 
convert this property into a modern 
feed mill and a grain handling plant. 
The Illinois Farm Supply Co. is a 
subsidiary of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. It is a supply agency 
of petroleum products, feeds, plant 
foods and other essential farm sup- 
plies. Eighty-one local farm bureau 
service companies are members of 
this company. The Franklin County 
Service Co. is one of the newest 
members and will serve as author- 
ized distributor of feeds in Franklin 
County. 
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Capacity 2,500 Barrels 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 









VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 











ee ’ 
Golden Loaf” t's ou: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHEeR,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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Selected Flour 


for SPECIFIC TASKS 


To serve best the selected flour 
buyers with whom we work, it is 
fundamental that we must represent 
mills who can and will adjust their 
operations accurately to the needs 
of the buyer. 


To accomplish this, our field staff 
and laboratory personnel work to- 
gether in studying the flour problem 
of each buyer. We try to determine 
exactly what each flour need is, and 
work with the mill to fit this need 
precisely. 

















For the flour buyer and miller the 
advantages are great. Each learns 
quickly that he can depend upon the 
other, and upon our correlating 
service between them. 


We welcome an opportunity to 
work with you. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS - York — 
New Yor Nashville Peoria 
os een Chicago Enid Galveston 
a a 4 orcs = Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 



















sé b] 99 FAMILY PATENTS 
Gooch 5 B est White Crest Red Crest 
SUPERIOR Cake and Pastry Flours 
OvVALIT ¥ 








J.C. L. 
to Make All Baked Things Sponge Cracker Flour 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


L 
Lincoln, Nebraska savenwerth, Ranens 

















Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. Evans Milling Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
ZEPHYR FLOUR Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A y 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE WHITE OORN PRODUCTS 
Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 




















Feed Supply Ample 





(Continued from page 18.) 


ter is particularly true of hogs, and 
even poultry numbers may be expect- 
ed to respond in time. 

“. .. Actually, we are still suffer- 
ing from the severe shortage of 1943. 
Bad dislocations in inventories have 
resulted—mainly in corn, but also to 
a lesser extent in other grains. As 
a result of taking the 1943 corn sup- 
ply down to such a low carryover 
point, inventories of corn ‘off farms’ 
were exhausted, and there has been 
no opportunity as yet to replace them 
out of the 1944 crop. (Because of 
a high moisture crop, lack of stor- 
age space and drying facilities, and 
a transportation tie-up—Editor.) The 
usual shock absorbers are supplies of 
feed and grain on farms, in country 
elevators and warehouses, and in ter- 
minal warehouses. Outside of the 
corn belt states, these supplies have 
all become so low that an interrup- 
tion in transportation in any particu- 
lar area immediately throws that 
area into a feed shortage. Heavy 
snows in the East last winter are a 
good example. 

“. . . Not only has transportation 
already caused serious dislocations in 
feed supplies, but it is a situation 
that is rapidly becoming worse. It 
is probably the most serious problem 
the feed industry will face between 
now and the end of the war. 


Not Enough Protein 


. With expanded animal popu- 
lation being fed at a high rate in 
order to get high production, there 
is not enough protein to go around. 
Its relatively low price, compared to 
carbohydrate feeds, does not help to 
conserve it. The ingredient costs of 
16, 20, 24 or 34% protein rations 
today are approximately the same. 
Under such price relations, brought 
about by ceilings, any livestock man 
who can secure the proteins is apt 
to raise the ‘standard of living’ of 
his animals, if feeding more protein 
can be said to be desirable. 

“Actually, feed-deficit areas are al- 
ready being compelled to conserve 
protein, not because of price, but 
because of the heavy demand for 
protein feeds, aggravated by the box- 
car shortage. 

“. . . The shortage of roughage 
in some areas will probably bring 
about a heavier rate of grain feed- 
ing. This is particularly true in 
New England, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee where last 
year’s drouth reduced the roughage 
supply. 

“It is estimated that as much as 
2,000,000 tons of grain and millfeeds 
may be needed to make up this short- 
age. This may reduce the apparent 
surplus of grain. 


Ceilings Freeze Supplies 

“The country has now had a great 
deal of experience with price ceil- 
ings. So far they have been handled 
in such a way that whenever a com- 
modity gets scarce, the ceiling tends 
to freeze it in the area of produc- 
tion. The most notable example of 
this took place in the springs of 
1943 and 1944 when corn bumped 
so hard against the ceiling that the 
government had to adopt unusual 
measures — such as commandeering 
corn from terminal warehouses—in 
order to keep industries running. 

“Any one of a number of factors, 
such as unfavorable weather next 
summer, could bring about the same 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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As fine a flour as you | 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 

































LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
aa 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. , Chelsea, Mich 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 














ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Almost overnight, the war brought a new demand—for 
a bag made in strip form with pockets—a bag to be 
packed with a moisture absorbing desiccant and wrapped 
around turbo-superchargers. 

Chase had the experience and the equipment to pro- 


vide immediate production—in quantity. And one more 
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Chase customer was able to make good on a vital war 
delivery. 

You never know when you may need a new kind of bag 
—FAST. But of one thing you can be sure. The nation- 
wide Chase organization has the resources, the know-how 


and the facilities to meet any bag need. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
TOL ST. LOUIS ANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
cae ee pee HR CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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MORE ABOUT BAKERS’ BREAD 


1Q many good things can be said about even 
te the poorest loaf of bread that it seems a pity 
to waste words in trying to prove that one loaf 
better than another or to persuade all men 


taste 
for any reason whatsoever to forswear eating one 
kind in preference to some other. If the compari- 


son is kept on purely nutritional grounds there is 
less objection to this sort of verbal gymnastic, 
contention seldom is on that level. It 


put tne 

ll down usually to a mere matter of dyspep- 
sia or sensational journalism, and gets all tangled 
up it personalities and prejudices. Taste is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to assess. Measurement of it 
challenges and often defies the best brains of in- 
dusti 


Recently there was some comment on this page 


about a scurrilous article in Reader’s Digest, in 
which the author went beyond expressing person- 
al distaste for the types of commercially baked 
bread with which he was familiar and made the 
bak a public malefactor. He implied that 
wholesalers deliberately and with selfish motives 
deba their products and that they gouge the 
public through high bread prices and cheat the 
wheat grower by paying him too little for his 


grain. These implications, of course, are absurd, 
and they reflect no credit upon the editorial judg- 
f Reader’s Digest. But they are more than 


men 

merely absurd. Articles of this type, whatever 
their motive may be, cannot fail to do unwar- 
rant injury both to the public they assume to 
instruct and to the breadstuffs industry which, 
through all the long chain of fabrication and com- 
merce reaching from farmer’s furrow to consum- 
er’s table, nobly serves that public. Decrying one 
kind of bread has the end result of persuading 
people to eat less bread of any kind. (All bread 
is good—-some bread merely is better than other 
brea And unfairly indicting certain makers of 
bread may have the effect of traducing the prod- 
uct of all bakers. 

On the same page with our defense of the in- 
tegrity of bakers and the nutritional merit of their 
product, there was another editorial about bread. 
It d attention to a development that must be 
of concern to all those who would bring about 
better nourishment through the consumption of 
more bread. This is the much-publicized liking 
of men in military service for the type of loaf 
produced in Army ovens, a loaf more closely re- 
sembling what generally is thought of as “home- 
baked” bread than it does the product of most 
wholesale bakeries. The suggestion was made 


that en GI Joe comes home he may bring his 
nee with him. 
While this editorial contained no explicit crit- 


icism of baker’s bread it nevertheless was implied, 
and it by no means was inadvertent or incon- 
siste The attitude of The Northwestern Miller 


toward the product of some of the wholesale bak- 


ers must be well known to most of its habitual 
read We have not failed to report in these 
columns any intelligently and thoughtfully con- 
stru e criticism of the wholesaler’s loaf, and 
upon every suitable occasion have spoken for im- 
provement in that loaf, as we have urged the im- 
pro\ ent of all bread. Many thoughtful persons 
in { out of the breadstuffs industries have re- 
peatedly expressed the opinion that per capita 
consumption of wheat flour might be materially 
increased if bakers could come closer to pleasing 
all palates. But too often the criticism has been 


based upon an assumption that this never has been 
tried. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Big bakers are smart men. They are familiar 
with the ring of the cash register and with the 
appearance of balance sheets. Experience—most 
( persistent, earnest and expensive—has taught 
them what kind of bread makes the most sales. 
This is the usual yardstick in business. 


And nu- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


tritionally, as their Reader’s Digest traducer ad- 
mits, these bakers never before were upon such 
secure ground. 

The matter by no means is as simple as those 
who cry into their soup over memories of moth- 
er’s Saturday baking would have us believe. Nev- 
ertheless the baking industry is not wise if it does 
not make continued effort to wipe away these 
tears. Tremendous injury is done to the Staff of 
Life by such sentimental crackpots as the ones 
who, on more than one occasion, have found hos- 
pitality in Reader’s Digest, but who also always 
are to be found in plenty of other public places, 
some of them highly respectable. Indeed, it 
would be fatuous to assume, if any there be who 
do, that all are crackpots who do not savor baker’s 
bread. Every unpleased palate is both a challenge 
and a threat to those whose privilege it is to pro- 
vide man’s basic food. And who is the industry’s 
David who will go forth now to meet the moment’s 
Goliath? Whether it is just or unjust, the chal- 
lenge cannot safely be ignored. The argument is 
not one-sided, and the place of baker’s bread is 
not so secure as to warrant neglect of an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 


CRACKER BARREL ARGUMENTS 
hee correspondence has come to the desk 
= of Harry A. Bullis, president of General 
Mills, Inc., in the wake of his widely-quoted and 
well-read article on world food supply in a recent 
issue of Liberty. In that article Mr. Bullis laid 
down the inescapable quid pro quo of imports 
to balance exports of our anticipated postwar 
agricultural surpluses. A note, not quite of dis- 
agreement but of perplexity, comes from Bruce 
Barton, the advertising man, who says he never 
has been able to rid his mind of Abraham Lincoln’s 
barrel argument about tariffs. As Mr. 
remembers it—doubtless from his own 
cracker barrel days—Mr. Lincoln said: 

“T can understand that if a foreigner makes 
an article and sells it to an American for a dollar, 
we have the article and he has the dollar. But 
if an American makes an article and sells it to 
another American for a dollar, then we have the 
article and we also have the dollar.” 

Mr. Bullis replies to this and in general to the 
foreign trade perplexities of Mr. Barton. He 
makes a masterful case for imports. On the head 


cracker 
Barton 


of the cracker barrel he says: 

“Even if Lincoln did make the statement at- 
tributed to him, it does not constitute a valid 
argument against foreign trade. If a foreigner 
sells to America, he does get American money. 
But what does he do with it? Presumably he—or 
some one from whom he buys something—buys 
American goods. I cannot see any essential 
difference between trading with an American and 
trading with a foreigner. If we buy at home, our 
dollar stays at home, as Lincoln is reputed to have 
said. If we buy from a foreigner, we have the 
goods; the dollar merely goes away until the 
foreigner wants some of our products, and then 
the dollar comes back. . .. When we accept money 
in payment for goods and services we are not 
really paid until we use that money to purchase 
other goods or services which we want... . For- 
eign trade is a two-way proposition. We cannot 
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export unless we import. If we produce the 
things that we can produce most efficiently and 
export the surplus, and if other countries do the 
same, it will be to the advantage of everyone 
concerned.” 


Mr. Barton, like some other cracker barrel 
argufiers, shrinks from the thought that import- 
ing goods tends to throw Americans out of work. 
Mr. Bullis reassures him. The logical conclusion 
of this point of view, he says, would be that in 
order to have full employment every family should 
produce everything that it needs. That might be 
possible, he thinks, and it might keep everyone 
at work, but it would have an unfavorable effect 
on our standard of living: we would all soon be 
reduced to the subsistence level. The argument 
that importing goods from foreign countries would 
result in unemployment here reminds him of the 
similar argument against use of labor-saving 
machinery. Both bring changes; they may result 
in temporary dislocations; but in the long run 
they mean more jobs and a higher standard of 
living. 

There is a good deal of cracker barrel argu- 
ment in Washington right now, round and round 
the pot-bellied political stove. It stems from the 
growing pressure of world affairs for a decision 
as to what the pattern of world trade is to be 
after the war. No disagreement is heard as to 
the necessity of supporting this country’s domestic 
economy with increased exports, but a good many 
heads still are in the traditional protective-tariff 
sands. 


A GREAT TRADE EDUCATOR 
I R. CHARLES A. PROSSER, internationally 

known as “dean of vocational education,” has 
resigned as director of Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute in Minneapolis. He was head of that great 
trade school almost from its foundation, in 1914, 
under the terms of the will of a great flour miller, 
William Hood Dunwoody, furthered by additional 
bequests from Mrs. Dunwoody. From a small be- 
ginning of 40 the school grew, with Dr. Prosser’s 
guidance, to an annual enrollment of 4,000. Through 
its doors have passed 140,000 registrants, among 
then 5,327 bakers and students of baking from all 
parts of the country—indeed, from all over the 
world. 


Industrial education has made long strides at 
Dunwoody. This was due not alone to the high 
quality of Dr. Prosser‘s leadership and his devo- 
tion to the vocational ideal but also to the grow- 
ing pressure of industry itself upon the still too 
inadequate resources of America in the training 
of skilled trade personnel. Dunwoody has done 
more than its part in filling a need which will be- 
come more acute in the years just ahead. The 
commercial baking industry has been profoundly 
influenced and immeasurably advanced by its 
faithful performance of the founder’s intent. 

Though Mr. Dunwoody was a miller and his 
first interest naturally lay in furthering the skill 
and science of milling, it has not been possible to 
carry out his hope for a residential training school 
in that trade. The lesser but nevertheless flour- 
ishing and helpful goal of a correspondence course 
in milling has been achieved, however, in co-opera- 
tion with the staff of The Northwestern Miller, and 
about 800 employees of flour mills in the United 
States and Canada, practically applying their les- 
sons in the plants where they work, have taken 
advantage of this instruction. 

Long has the flour manufacturing industry 
avoided the challenge of growing need for more 
skilled workmen more highly trained, but it is 
coming nearer to realization that it must afford 
on its own account what private enterprise and 
philanthropy hitherto have been unable to provide 
for it. 
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| Market Grains.-- Also.--@ 


And al ¢ feeds, field seeds 


complete line © 
and hybrid corn. 


<ANCORPORATED. 


‘Main Offices: Minneapolis 


COAST-TO-COAST GRAIN SERVICE 








La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 














Feed Supply Ample 
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thing that happened in 1943. 

“| . . With our present livestock 
numbers high, and prospects that 
they may be expanded further, it is 
not safe to gamble on the chances 
for another bumper crop. The gam- 
ble should be taken on the assump- 
tion that we will not have a bumper 
crop, but, instead, a short one. We 
should make provisions for it by ar- 
ranging transportation, storage and 
financing necessary to move grain 
into this country from Canada while 
it is possible to do so; namely, while 
the Great Lakes are open to boat 
movement next summer. 

“|. . We should keep in mind that 
the United States has learned how to 
make efficient use of surplus wheat 
in times of feed grain shortages. 
Again, in view of our great food com- 
mitments to the world, and the pos- 
sibility that we may not get a 3,- 
000,000,000-bu corn crop, it seems 
most fortunate that a large wheat 
crop is in prospect.” 

Copies of the pamphlets contain- 
ing the complete report are available 
from the Feed Industry Council, 53 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, at 
a cost of 5c each. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
PROMOTES DR. C. A. THOMAS 

St. Louis, Mo.—Dr. C. A. Thomas, 
director of the central research lab- 
oratories of the Monsanto Chemical 
Co. at Dayton, Ohio, has been elected 
as a vice president ef the company. 
The board of directors announced at 
the same time that Dr. Thomas will 
become a member of the company’s 
executive committee Sept. 1. 

He will move to St. Louis and as- 
sume his new duties as vice presi- 
dent immediately. Dr. Carroll A. 
Hochwalt, formerly associate direc- 
tor of the research laboratory, will 
succeed Dr. Thomas as director. 

Dr. Thomas is a director of the 
American Chemical Society, a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council 
and a member of the board of trus- 
tees of Antioch and Transylvania 
colleges. His name in the biographi- 
cal volume, American Men of Science, 
is prefixed by a star, Dr. Thomas 
being one of the 175 American chem- 
ists thus honored. 

During the present war, he has 
been especially active in the work of 
the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee, serving for a time as deputy 
chief of one of the divisions of the 
committee. He had a leading role 


‘in the development of catapulting 


rockets. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DISTRICT 7 MILLERS NAME 
W. F. DANIELS AS CHAIRMAN 


Fort Worth, Texas.—W. F. Daniels, 
Graham (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
was elected chairman of District 7, 
Association of Operative Millers at 
the group’s annual spring meeting 
held here recently. He succeeds 
Wayne Knight, General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. C. R. Perkins, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
was named vice chairman, and J. E. 
Casey, Dallas, Texas, was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. 

An open forum type of program 
was conducted during the afternoon. 
A dinner, attended by approximately 
75 operative millers and allied trades 
representatives, was held in the eve- 
ning. An entertainment program 
followed the dinner. 


SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ, 


Duluth Universal Milling Co, 


DULUTH, MINN. 











CAKE 
FLOURS 


Milled from the Hearts of 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat 
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THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING CO0.F 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: '"AMBERMILCO”’ 
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Two of the Nation's lkinest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. | 


Salina, Kansas. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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Centennial Fouring Mills Co. 


»~ GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
bt ‘ CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


italy eR 


Tt nat ~y “<equne tn DEALERS IN 
i * hae" Sa ae itl!) «lt TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





























: @ NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


[mits AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


P SHAFFER MILLING Co. ive rye mi 
~ DE as ] = WwW lus llers and the larg- 
PRESTON" SHAFFER MILLINC pepe magn ong 
ERCHANT MILLERS WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard ‘*Wisconsin'Makes‘the'Best*‘Rye*Flour” 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE "2 FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 


’ the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
: : ; _— ; elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
OuirF H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 























WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








Millers of High 
tein Bahens SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Family and Ex- SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

port Flours. Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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AY \NY Exceptional Bakery Flours 
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fork h M. CHILTON, ities. party Set TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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Mpa GRAIN MERCHANTS pre ico THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


a §=©Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Smaua NEB ABILENE, KANSAS 
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Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


J; AL ie Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
and lron 
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Vancouver to Resume 


Bulk Wheat Shipment 
to United Kingdom 


Vancouver, B. C.—There were two 
important developments in export 
grain circles here the past week. The 
chief of these was the report that 
shipment of 30,000 tons of bulk wheat 
through this port to the United King- 
dom has been arranged for clearance 
in the next month. The second was 
that the first shipment of bulk oats 
to the Antipodes was loaded here. 

The bulk wheat movement to the 
Old Country, first since the early 
days of the war, is understood to 
have been arranged by the British 
Ministry of Shipping. Ordinarily no 
tonnage would be available just now 
for such a movement but due to the 
fact that the labor situation in the 
British Columbia lumber industry is 
at its lowest ebb just now, large ship- 
ments of lumber booked for early 
movement to England have had to be 
cancelled and the wheat is to be 
moved as a substitute. 

Grain men expect this initial move- 
ment to be the forerunner of very 
large consignments of bulk wheat this 
fall as soon as tonnage is made avail- 
able. In prewar years the United 
Kingdom took as high as 50,000,000 
bus here in a crop year. 

The bulk oats to New Zealand 
constitute some 3,000 tons and fur- 
ther exports are expected in the com- 
ing months, the demand resulting 
from the Australian crop failure. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN LAKEHEAD GRAIN 
MOVEMENT 87,000,000 BUS 


Montreal, Que. — The Canadian 
transport controller reports that al- 
most 87,000,000 bus of grain have 
been moved from Port Arthur and 
Fort William elevators since the 
opening of Great Lakes navigation 
this season. It is expected that 27,- 
000,000 bus would be started on the 
way to Europe from St. Lawrence 
ports, from Halifax, N. S., St. John, 
N. B., and Portland, Maine. Efforts 
are being made to boost the monthly 
ocean-going total to 30,000,000 bus 
from June onward. 

The ocean situation is such that 
vessels are being rushed to the St. 
Lawrence and Canadian coastal ports 
to secure grain for countries recently 
liberated and every effort will be 
made to supply requirements. At the 
same time flour mills in Canada are 
working to capacity to turn out flour 
for liberated countries and Great 
Britain. 

All grain berths in the port of 
Montreal are in demand day and 
night to feed the grain moving from 
the head of the lakes into ocean 
steamers. This is a condition which 
will continue until the St. Lawrence 
closes at the end of November. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REDUCED SHIPMENTS 
Toronto, Ont.—Shipments of west- 
ern Canadian wheat to provinces in 
eastern Canada and British Columbia 
under the freight assistance plan 














show a reduction in the current crop 
year as compared with preceding 
year. The total quantity of wheat 
so moved from the beginning of the 
crop year in August up to end of 
February totaled 14,970,118 bus com- 
pared with 18,858,202 bus. Crops in 
the east were better this year than 
last so that western grains are not 
so much needed. The distribution of 
millfeeds in the Canadian eastern 
provinces under the freight assist- 
ance plan also shows a falling off. 
The total for the seven months end- 
ing with February was 371,139 tons 
as against 385,789 in the same period 
of preceding crop year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUEBEC BAKERS TO MEET 
IN MONTREAL JUNE 6-7 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual con- 
vention of the Quebec Bakers and 
Confectioners Association will take 
place at the Queen’s Hotel, Montreal, 
on June 6-7. This conference will 
be bilingual. An Early Bird’s Break- 
fast will be featured with star en- 
tertainment. Two panel board dis- 
cussions are on the program. Guest 
speakers will include Russell Cook, 
Cleary Trading Corp., New York; 
Hon. P. Beaulieu, Minister of Com- 





merce, Quebec; Hon. H. Barrette, 
Minister,of Labor, Quebec; W. C. 
Cook, Purity Bread Co., Ltd., To- 


ronto; Henry Montminy, Boston. For 
the closing night of June 7 a ban- 
quet and floor show have been ar- 
ranged. The conference secretary 
is J. P. Heroux, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 25 St. James St. E., Montreal. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ROLLED OATS OUTPUT UP 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of rolled 
oats in Canada in March showed a 
heavy increase compared with the 
same month last year. The quantity 
was 19,327,902 lbs compared with 
6,576,598. On the other hand oat- 
meal production showed a_ severe 
shrinkage, the amount being 1,639,- 
576 lbs as against 8,731,816 in 
March, 1944. The output of rolled 
oats in the eight months of crop year 
ending with March totaled 144,032,- 
110 lbs as against 71,266,919 in the 
corresponding period of previous 
year, while oatmeal production 
amounted to 8,700,185 lbs compared 
with 15,252,397. The reason for the 
enlarged output of rolled oats in the 
current crop year is the resumption 
of export buying. In the earlier war 
years owing to scarcity of shipping 
space little or no export orders for 
this commodity were placed. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPEN WHEAT QUOTAS 

Winnipeg, Man.—Open delivery 
quota on wheat was effective at all 
delivery points in western Canada on 
May 4 and will continue until July 31, 
1945, only. This ruling provides that 
producers may deliver their grain at 
any elevator at any delivery point 
where space is available, regardless 
of the delivery point specified in the 
permit book. In other words, pro- 
ducers may deliver all the wheat they 
may wish to market at any shipping 
point as space becomes available 
until July 31. 


March Flour Production in Canada 
Down 106,601 Bbls From Year Ago 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour production by 
Canadian mills in March was lower 
than in the same month last year. 
The quantity amounted to 2,160,706 
bbls compared with 2,267,307. How- 
ever, March production was the sec- 
ond highest monthly output for the 
present crop year with 2,306,607 bbls 
for November in first place. Total 
flour production for the eight months 
ending with March amounted to 16,- 
494,505 bbls as against 16,766,163 in 
the same period last year, a decline 
of 271,658 bbls. Mills reporting 
March operations had a total milling 
capacity of 88,474 bbls per 24-hour 
day and over a 26-day working pe- 
riod in the month 93.9% of this was 
effective. 

Exports of flour in March totaled 
1,237,966 bbls compared with 1,226,- 
281 in the same month last year and 
although production declined in the 
eight months ending with March ex- 
ports show an increase. The quan- 
tity of flour exported in the eight 
months was 8,393,717 bbls as against 
8,015,128 in preceding -year. 

Production and exports by months 
with precentage of operation is 
shown in the following table together 





RETIRES FROM BUSINESS — A 
past president of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, Alex Christie recently 
retired from business and will reside 
in the Niagara Peninsula, Ont. Mr. 
Christie has been in indifferent health 
for some time. At the time of his 
retirement he was vice president and 
treasurer of the Canadian Consoli- 
dated Grain Co., Ltd. Mr. Christie 
has been associated with the grain 
trade since 1905, when he joined the 
staff of the Canadian Elevator Co., 
Ltd., and became a member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange in August, 
1913. He served on various commit- 
tees of the Grain Exchange, and was 
a member of the council for a num- 
ber of years. 


with total figures for corresponding 
period of previous year: 
Pro- 
duction 1D) 
bblIs 


% of 
oper- 
ation 
. 84.9 


1944-45 
August . 2,015,866 
September 1,972,621 1 
GetONee .ksicace 93.3 2,048,508 1.( 
2,306,607 


2,029,5 


November 2 
December ..... 90.5 2 
January 50404.) Se 2,068,232 
POOruAry ..2... 89.5 1,892,4 


93.9 2'160,706 1, 








March 
16,494,505 8 


Total, last 16,766,163 Ss 1 

The output of millfeed in March 
amounted to 72,460 tons as aguinst 
73,157 in March last year. In the 
eight months ending with March pro- 
duction of millfeed totaled 549,031 
tons compared with 548,944 in the 
same period of 1943-44. 

Winter Wheat Flour Output 

Toronto, Ont.—The output of On- 
tario winter wheat flour in March 
amounted to 113,824 bbls bringing 
the total for the eight months of crop 


year 


year ending with March to 751,6% 
bbls. In the corresponding period 
last year production of winter wheat 
flour amounted to only 258,890 bbls 
but that was an abnormal year as 


the wheat crop was a partial failure 
The present year’s’ production is 
about average. 

It is reported that over 14,000,00( 
bus of wheat were fed to livestock 
and poultry in Ontario from the be- 
ginning of the crop year on Aug. | 
up to end of March. This added to 
the amount of wheat ground into 
flour in the same period would not 
leave any great quantity available 
for all purposes in the remaining 
months of the crop year. The wheat 
crop yield in Ontario was around 23- 
000,000 bus with nearly all of this 
soft winters. It appears, therefore, 
that there will be little improvement 
in deliveries of winter wheat to mar- 
ket and Ontario winter wheat mills 
will be unable to accept export or- 
ders for flour in any quantity. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR 
MILLERS PLAN MEETING 


Winnipeg, Man.—The first annual 
meeting of the Western Canada Flour 
Millers Association is scheduled for 
Regina May 30-31. This association 
was formed in the early part of this 
year and its membership comprises 
millers from all three prairie prov- 
inces. Matters of interest to miillers 
in that part of Canada will be dis- 
cussed with a view to promoting the 
future welfare of the industry. Al 
western millers are urgently request 
ed to attend to present their views 
and suggestions. 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ROBINSON DIVIDEND 
London, Eng.—Thomas Robinson & 
Son, Ltd., mill builders and milling 
engineers of Rochdale, Eng., announce 
a profit for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1944, of $127,975, with payment of 
dividend at the rate of 74%. 
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BRITISH CATERERS PLAN 
VISIT TO UNITED STATES 


London, Eng. — Leading British 
rs will shortly be leaving for 
a visit to the United States as dele- 
gates of the National Society of 
Caterers to Industry. Their journey 
support of the British Min- 


cate! 


has e 


istry of Food and the U. S. War 
Food Administration. Among the 
centers they expect to visit are New 
York, Washington, Chicago, Detroit, 
Seatiie, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Philaielphia and Boston. 

In addition to inspecting works 
and staff canteens in all the prin- 
cipal industries, the delegation in- 


tends to make a special study of 
hospital and school feeding and of 
technical training and nutritional re- 
search facilities. 

Harold Gardner, managing direc- 
tor of John Gardner (London), Ltd., 
and chairman of the National So- 
Caterers to Industry, will 
leader of the party, which 


ciety of 
act as 


will include five other leading cater- 
ers from various parts of the coun- 
try and Arthur Lawson, secretary 


of the society and a member of the 
Industrial and Staff Canteen Under- 
s Wages Board. 


—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NEW COMBINE OF BRITISH 
MILL ENGINEERS FORMED 


London, Eng.—Henry Simon, Ltd., 
of Cheadle Heath, Stockport, Chesh- 
ire, and E. R. & F. Turner, Ltd., of 
Ipswich, Suffolk, have formed a new 


takir 


company to foster export trade in 
British milling machinery, to be 


n as Henry Simon & Turners, 
registered office at 86, 


knoy 
Ltd., with 


Strand, London, W. C. 2. 

The operations of the company will 
cover the whole of the world except 
North and South America, Australia, 
New Zealand, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Eire, in which countries 
existing trade arrangements will con- 
tinue In the home market both 
firms will also continue to trade 
sepal ely. 

The chairman of the new export 
company is Sir Ernest D. Simon, of 
Henry Simon, Ltd; the vice chair- 
man, Leggett, and the joint man- 
aging directors, J. F. Lockwood and 
P. N. Savory. The view is held by 


the new company that it will be able 


greatly to increase exports of British 
milling machinery and thus help in 
expanding Britain’s vital export 


trade 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE 
BAKING TRADE CONVENES 





Le lon, Eng.—The annual meeting 
of the Scottish Co-operative Baking 
rade Association was held in Glas- 
g0w recently, with 71 co-operative 
SO es represented. H. W. Har- 
vey, chairman of the association, 
presided. In the course of his ad- 


dre ; he said that it would be some 
time before there could be a return 
to peacetime conditions, but the Min- 
istry of Food already was starting 





to unwind controls. Despite the 
whiter loaf, however, sales of bread 
continued to decline. 

Mr. Harvey informed the meet- 
ing that the Scottish co-operative 
baking industry in 1944 had pur- 
chased from the flour mills of the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety, Ltd., 956,000 sacks (280 lbs 
each) of flour. He estimated that at 
least 70% of that total was baked 
into bread qualifying for subsidy, 
so that approximately $420,000 
would go to the co-operative soci- 
eties in the additional subsidy of 
2s 6d per sack granted from Jan. 
7, 1945. 

W. A. McPhail, a director of the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety, who was a member of the 
delegation which recently visited the 
United States, spoke about his ex- 
periences on that journey and es- 
pecially in connection with Ameri- 
can bakeries. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FOOD SITUATION IN NORWAY 


London, Eng.—In answer to a ques- 
tion in British parliament on the food 
situation in Norway, the parliamen- 
tary secretary to the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare said that although 
the food situation in Norway was 
serious it was not catastrophic and 
was not nearly so bad as in Holland 
or as it was in Greece just before 
the liberation. Shipment of food- 
stuffs to Norway from Sweden, which 
had been averaging 250 tons a month, 
was increased in June, 1944, to 500 
tons per month. The Anglo-American 
authorities had approved shipment 
from Sweden of 2,000 tons of flour 
and the shipment of 13,000 tons of 
grain from South America. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BELGIAN MILLING TREND 
DURING WAR OUTLINED 


London, Eng.—A member of the 
staff of Milling, of Liverpool, who is 
with the armed forces in Belgium, 
recently summarized wartime milling 
practices in that country. In an in- 
terview with a Belgian miller he was 
told of one mill mixture that com- 
prised 50% Belgian wheat, 30% rye, 
15% barley and 5% German potato 
flour (this was sometimes 10%). 
When there were fair supplies of 
wheat, millers were permitted an 
extraction of 95% from the rye and 
70% from the barley, but wheat was 
always 100%. 

The season of 1941 was very wet 
and, as a result, wheat of a moisture 
content of 20% to 25% had to be 
put straight into storage, as no dry- 
ing was permitted. The wheat soon 
became musty. 

Belgian millers were obliged to 
manage with home grain, adding a 
little German flour to eke out the 
supply. The bread was not very pal- 
atable. It was black, very soggy and 
sticky and difficult to cut. 

Since the liberation there has been 
an improvement, although the loaf is 
still far from white. A mixture at 
present is composed of 40% Mani- 
toba, 40% French wheat, 17% rye 
and 3% corn from the Belgian Congo. 








A GIFT TO SIR ERNEST SIMON 





AST October Sir Ernest Simon, 

4 chairman and governing director 
of Henry Simon, Ltd., the well known 
firm of English milling engineers, 
reached the age of 65. On March 
26 of this year he was presented 
with a portrait of himself, the gift 
of his associates and employees. The 
painting, done by T. C. Dugdale, R. 
A., is shown in the accompanying 


picture, which is reproduced here 
through the courtesy of the Man- 
chester Evening News. Beside it 


hangs a portrait of Sir Ernest’s fath- 
er, the late Henry Simon, founder of 
the firm. 

Sir Ernest has been aptly described 
as the embodiment of perpetual youth 
and as one who combines the qual- 
ities of a volcano in active eruption 
and a cornucopia in full production. 
His interests are manifold. He became 
chairman of Henry Simon, Ltd., in 
1910 and since the death of his three 
brothers in the Great War of 1914-18 
has been the sole governing director 
of the parent firm and it subsidiaries. 
Not only has he maintained its high 
national and international reputation 
during the last 30 years but has been 
instrumental in its development, as- 
sisted by a remarkable band of first 
rate engineering and commercial men 
to whom he more and more has del- 
egated authority. For the first 10 
years after he joined the firm as a 
young graduate from Cambridge 
University with first class honors in 
the mechanical sciences, he devoted 
himself exclusively to the business 
but in 1912 he was elected a member 
of the Manchester city council, which 
was the start of his public career 
and his outstanding work for the 
community at large. Better housing 
became his absorbing interest and 
endeavor. As chairman of the hous- 
ing committee of the city of Man- 
chester he led a successful campaign 
against the city’s slums and, there- 
by, won recognition as a leading au- 
thority on housing in Manchester and 
later in Parliament. He is the au- 
thor of several books on the subject 
and only this year has published still 
another book, entitled ‘Rebuilding 
Britain—a 20-year Plan.” In this 
book he offers, for the good of the 








whole country, his accumulated 
knowledge and experience in hous- 
ing and town planning. 

Sir Ernest served as lord mayor of 
Manchester in 1923, discharging the 
office with uncommon brilliance and 
the city and university have ben- 
efited immensely from his _ lavish 
generosity. For some time he has 
been chairman of Manchester Uni- 
versity and in June, 1944, had con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws by the university 
in recognition of his public services. 
He was twice returned as member 
of Parliament for the Witherington 
Division of Manchester, and in the 
first national government of 1931 be- 
came parlimentary secretary to the 
Ministry of Health and later a mem- 
ber of the Economic Advisory Coun- 
cil. In 1932 he was knighted for his 
outstanding public and political work. 

During the present war years he 
has continued to do important work 
for his country, and as representa- 
tive of the minister of aircraft pro- 
duction in the northwest region of 
England played a leading part in en- 
suring that fire prevention should be. 
efficiently organized on a national 
scale. He also has helped to organ- 
ize and plan for the building indus- 
try. 

In the winter of 1942-43, at the in- 
vitation of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, Sir Ernest, accompanied by 
Lady Simon, visited the United 
States to further the cause of Anglo- 
American co-operation. While in 
America he revisited a number of 
the leading universities and was much 
impressed with the research facilities 
they offered which he would like to 
see introduced into the British uni- 
versities. On his return he wrote a 
pamphlet on the subject with this end 
in view. 

Sir Ernest has travelled widely. He 
has visited Australia, New Zealand, 
India, China, South America, Russia 
and most of the European countries, 
as well as the United States and Can- 
ada. Among his books is a milling 
textbook, “The Physical Science of 
Flour Milling” (at present out of 
print). 

—L. F. BROEKMAN. 
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BELGIUM SUPPORTS FARM 
PRICES OF LIVESTOCK 


—SINCE 1877— In an effort to adjust the prices 
received by farmers in Belgium to 
cover increased costs of production 
and to stamp out the black market, 


/ q a new price policy has been adopted 
by the Belgian government, the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
reports. In demanding special pow- 


ers to fight the black market, the 
prime minister stated that while 
meat, as well as other products, can 
. L O U be be found in abundance in the black 
market, the price is exorbitant—250 
francs per kilogram ($2.59 Ib). 

The new official farm prices for 
the different classes of livestock are 
as follows, in cents per pound, live 
weight, with the former price given 
in parentheses: oxen 12.9 (9.6), heif- 


failing uniformity, SNOBUDDY ers 12.9 (9.6), steers 11.1 (8.5), cows WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 


10.4 (8.5), calves 14.2 (9), hogs 25.9 


(14.5). There will be no rise in the FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


May | 








A flour of positive values and un- 








marches alon ear after ear official prices to consumers, as the . 
8 y y government is trying to avoid the Any Grade—Any Quantity 
° ° ° risk of inflation, such as followed ; 
with the quality ideals of those World War I. 
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GMI APPOINTS E. E. KUPHAL 
DIRECTOR OF MANUFACTURE 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The appoint- 

and an art. ment of Edward E. Kuphal as direc- 

tor of manufacture for General Mills, 

Inc., was announced April 24 by Har- 

ry A. Bullis, president of the com- 





who know baking as a science 








pany. 
Mr. Kuphal was graduated from the Xe 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO University of Minnesota in 1935 with 
a a degree in chemical engineering. He 





more | 






























giving 
then joined the General Mills organ- Ty you wi 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS ization under the manufacturing de- “SILK FLOSS 
2 : partment training program and was 
T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager later transferred to the company’s “SANTA FE TRAIL” NEBR. 
Kansas City plant to gain experience 
in operative milling. fe | 
In 1937 he returned to Minneap- Great Flours from the Fi adie 
olis for work in cereal packaging and Nation’s Greatest : 
the development of packaging ma- ' 
chinery and was later placed in Wheat State 4 Af 
charge of packaging operations at the i 
company’s cereal plant in Buffalo, N. The KANSAS MILLING CO. ¥ THE B 
Y. When that plant was destroyed 4,500 bbls Capacity z 4 
Countey-Dities ma 6 by fire, Mr. Kuphal moved to the | %0.000 bus Storage = WICHITA, KANSAS | HAE | 933-35 
from Country-run sod Chicago cereal plant for six months. 3 
Wheat located in ; He returned to the Minneapolis d 
the very center of uf ctu ir d t t i Me ch, x . or 
the Siteh Pedtela manufacturing department in Mar Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. i 


1941, and was made mechanical de- 
velopment superintendent. In 1942 
he became manager of engineering 
research and added the duties of 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
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OWNER ; LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
MANAGED sales and subcontracting for the 
company’s ordnance plant. From 
Pe 1942 until the present he held the 

position of assistant director of re- Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Nias rs ©Yre search in charge of chemical engi- 

WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, Sk ae ae 08 a Quality Flours 
i Baar eens sade and C. E. Robinson, former director of Mill at Sales Office 
x eae eT oe Mer manufacture, will assist Mr. Kuphal Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
in an advisory capacity. z 
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ELECTED SECTION CHAIRMAN 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by Fort Wayne, Ind.—Miss Pearl . KATZ BAGS 
f 

























Brown, cereal chemist in charge of and PAPER 
’ I ‘h S I C I td the laboratory of the Perfection Bis- PLAIN or PRINTED 
e ea nsurance O. e cuit Co., Fort Wayne, has been elect- Truck Coven. 
9 - ‘taal ; Turines. 
of LIVERPOOL ed chairman of the Cincinnati sec- 
OB Ro Se errs ree $4,904,187 tion, American Association of Cereal INDIANAPOLIS, END. 
Capital Deposited in U. S.............00eeeeeees 500,000 Chemists. She succeeds Grant 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 Pearcy, who transferred from the 
CHUBB & SON Cincinnati Section several months New Mill Completed 1936 
: : “ ” 
euscmmanens OF abl. Reus Atha lye Ate ago to become affiliated with the SLOGAN 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York Goodlander Mills Co. Fort Scott, A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago Kansas. 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal ee ae ee ae ee El Reno, Okla. 











NEW ALFALFA PLANT wa 


E. S. German is president and L. 
K. Johansen is manager of Dehy- 


drated Feed Products, Inc., a new UHLMANN 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. company at Cozad, Neb., started rd GRAIN COMPANY 





























Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators six farmers in that community. The Cosretien 
and Feed Mills plant was established to dry corn KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK and may be adapted to the dehydra- Senne Cite, ikecust 


tion of alfalfa. _ 
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Highest Quality Spring Wheat and Rye Flours 








EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 








BRE 












» | A new development 
‘awa § Which greatly ex- 
“ “tends fermentation 
q tolerance. Provides 
' more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 

abuse, write or wire 


| NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn 
























“WONDERSACK” 


We always feel we are under- 
stating WONDERSACK’S baking 
value. We make generous claims, 
and this fine flour regularly ex- 


ceeds them. 


The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: ‘ACME,”’ Indianapolis 














“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Cfor More Than 45 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 














“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








FOOD FRONT HEROES. — George 
Kent in Farm Journal tells an extraor- 
dinary tale of how 20 former coun- 
ty agents, culled from the American 
Army in Europe, helped feed a re- 
leased nation. The youngest was 27, 
the oldest 48; only a year previously 
they had been riding dirt roads in 
Texas, Illinois, California and Ken- 
tucky, talking to farmers about fer- 
tilizers and crops. They were lieu- 
tenants, captains and majors, but 
they didn’t know or give a hang 
about military discipline. Their job 
was to help farmers, this time French 
farmers. Their assignment was to 
feed France from French resources 
without touching the food of the 
Army. But for them, says Mr. Kent, 
France today would be much hungrier 
than she is. 

The leader of the group was Lt. 
Col. Bruce W. McDaniel, who had 
operated a group of 31 associations 
of orange growers in California. He 
was also a director of the National 
Co-operative Council. Landing from 
a Duck on Omaha Beach in Nor- 
mandy a few days after D, the par- 
ty had only this instruction: “Feed 
Paris.” They had before them a 
stunned population, and nothing to 
work with in the beginning except 
their ability to convince people that 
they came unselfishly and for the 
good of France. Here is part of the 
story: 


@ One of the first five who landed 
was stocky Steve Debman of Texas. 
He was sent to Coutances. The flour 
mills and creameries of that city had 
been run by electricity brought by 
cable from a power station on the 
other side of the Soulle River. The 
cable had crossed on a tower but the 
Germans had destroyed the tower and 
cut the cable. And there was no 
coal for the power station. 

“Our first job is to get the cable 
up, so let’s put up a tower,” Steve 
told the mayor. “But,” asked the 
mayor, “the coal? Where can we 
get coal?” “TI’ll get the coal, you get 
me the tower,” said Steve. 

The mayor called his people to- 
gether and told them that the job 
was important not only for them- 
selves but for the feeding of the 
Frenchmen who were rebuilding the 
port of Cherbourg. 

“Those folks were marvelous,” 
said Steve. Men and women, even 
children, went into the river and sal- 
vaged old bridge timbers. Some 
brought beams from bombed houses; 
others ransacked sheds and wood- 
piles. Scores cut down trees in the 
woods and dragged the logs to the 
river edge. Wading in the river, the 
carpenters and the masons went to 
work and a 70-ft tower began to rise. 
Steve found the necessary coal, and 
wheels turned in the flour mills. 


@ Some of the flour mills had been 
stripped, but the county agent from 
Texas took a part from one and a 
piece from another, and by telescop- 
ing three damaged mills obtained 
one good one. He provided the en- 
thusiasm and the know-how. After 
that, the French took hold and did 


By Carroll K. Michener 


the rest. The men who made the 
port of Cherbourg ready for shipping 
never complained for lack of food. 
Debman was cited for ‘conspicuous 
meritorious service.” 

In Rennes four county agents and 
McDaniel sat down with five French 
officials to plan the collection of food 
staples for Paris. The wheat stood 
in the fields unharvested. There was 
no coal and no gasoline for the 
threshing machines. The situation 
seemed hopeless, but McDaniel said, 
“It’s got to be done.” 

They worked, as Debman had, by 
seeking out a mayor or other influ- 
ential official and appealing on the 
ground of patriotism: Paris must be 
fed. It got results. Often the village 
turned out en masse into the fields—- 
women, old men, little children. They 
cut the wheat with scythes, threshed 
it with flails, loaded it in oxcarts 
and brought it to old windmills with 
broad, creaking sails pressed into 
service again because they needed no 
fuel. But once this start was made 
trucks and threshing machines and 
tools came out of hiding, and the 
agents scoured the country for coal, 
gasoline, spare parts, tires. Flour 
and butter soon piled up in ware- 
houses, ready to be sent to Paris 
when Paris should be freed. 

Then there was that gargantuan 
near fairy tale of the herd of 3,000 
cattle hustled across French byways 
and through the Arc de Triomphe 
and right down the amazed Avenue 
des Champs Elysees! But you'd bet- 
ter read that yourself—in the orig- 
inal. 





THIS WEEK’S 
COVER 





There’s really nothing that needs 
saying about this picture. It is 
worth twice 10,000 words, in any 
language, to those who understand 
its speech, and to those who do not 
understand it will not speak at all. 
Bill Shakespeare would have found 
sermons in those stones, tongues in 
those trees and books in the running 
brook—also trout, there isn’t a 
doubt! 








POXCAR PINGE.—The “b” naturally 


turns to “p” in the presence of the 


piffling, pointless prattle turned in 
by a millin’ gent who was one of 
the many in the flour and grain 
trades who were properly outraged 
by the irascible Col. J. Monroe John- 
son, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, when he called re- 
sponsible trade representatives pre- 
sumptuous for requesting the right 
number of boxcars necessary for do- 
ing the job assigned to them by the 
government. Here is the allitera- 
tive product, presented with apolo- 
gies to Fibber McGee: 


Presumptuous, pettish, pistol-packing papa 
pitapats, pulsating piddling platitudes pro- 
fusely, provoking plain puerile people. 

Promises perdition perfidious patrons pos- 
ing patriotic. Presents parental paideutics 
paining passive persons performing perti- 
nent policy. 

Poor picayunish picador picks pitiful po- 
lemics proposing pittance portions pleading 
placation. 

Pert pugnacious pestiferous parlance per- 
turbs pleasant perverts proper 
performance proletariat. Pompous, promis- 
cuous pronouncements prohibit populace 
perusing particulars; portend precarious 
participation. Persistent poppycock perme- 
ates plausible plan, pro- 
motion, 

Previous 
ture prejudice, 
public press. 

Propitious, 


progress, 


prevents popular 


prevent 
perfect 


premeditations 
promise 


prema- 
prelude 


propagate 
prompt 
per- 


polite proposals 
proper program, promote pleasant, 
production; provide punctual, precise 
formance, procure provisions. 

Presume prosaic proposals present proud 
pretor preoccupied. 


Sometimes I wonder if New York 
City is a part of the United States. 
A thousand tons of paper was show- 
ered upon the streets on V-E Day. 
Swept up, it no longer was salvage- 
able. There was enough of it to 
make a million corrugated boxes for 
75 mm. shells, 2,940,000 boxes for 
emergency life boat rations and 20,- 
000 containers for blood plasma. Or 
don’t we need those things any more? 


: PROBABLY it was inevit- 
able that among the great interna- 
tional undertakings at San Francisco 
there should have been cooked up 
a sort of international viand. There 
is on the menu of the United Na- 
tions Conference what is described 
as a mystery food—today a stew, to- 
morrow a soup, later an entree. To 
the man who developed it, Dr. Henry 
Borsook of California Institute of 
Technology, it simply is a multi- 
purpose meal. Add enough water, 
cook for half an hour, perhaps add 
a bit of fat for savor and calories, 
and you have a dozen-course dinner. 
; . The story is that Dr. Borsook 
and his associates were trying out 
on the international dog what they 
thought might be the alimentary sal- 
vation of the hungry peoples of lib- 
erated Europe. They think it passed 
the test of palatability. The meal 
is a mixture of precooked, dehy- 
drated, flaked lima beans, tunnel-de- 
hydrated soy grits, potatoes, cabbage, 
parsley, tomatoes, onions and leeks, 
with an ingenious blend of 17 flavor- 
ing ingredients, such as paprika, gar- 
lic powder, onion powder, sweet basil 
and bay leaf. Vitamins are added. 
Commercial use is banned for the 
moment, and the formula is avail- 
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able without cost to manufacturers 
of food for foreign relief. . . . Dr, 
Borsook’s book, “Vitamins,” pub. 
lished in 1940, reveals him as slightly 
on the branny-faddist fringe of ny- 
trition. 


What are we going to do about 
getting American flour back on the 
British market in case there is no 
relaxation of imperial preference? 
Why, the answer seems. Simple 
enough. It appears that there js 
already a broad movement toward 
establishing branch plants in Great 
Britain on a scale reminiscent of 
American capital investment in Can. 
ada after the adoption of the Ottawa 
Agreement in 1932. The answer, 
then, is American flour milling sub- 
sidiaries on the Thames and on the 
Tyne! 

ee @ 


— Advertising Age thinks the 
much-maligned type of ADVERTIS.- 
ING called INSTITUTIONAL js 
about the only strong continuing ele- 
ment which can successfully carry 
business interests forward into new 
and changing times without loss of 
identity or public good will. To 
quote: “People have been looking 
for a new and better term for in- 
stitutional advertising, because much 
of it, especially in the early days 
of its development, was undoubtedly 
dull and stodgy. In advertisements 
of that type, now happily disappear- 
ing, the company put on a silk hat 
and frock coat, thrust its hand under 
its coat tails and strutted for the 
admiration of the populace. Now- 
adays institutional advertising is 
warm and human and natural, and 
tells simply and interestingly the 
facts about its operations which the 
public, including its customers, em- 
ployees and stockholders is entitled 
to know.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS HIT 
CO-OP TAXATION EXEMPTION 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The directors of 
the Pennsylvania Millers and feed 
Dealers Association have requested 
the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania that the proposed legislation 
on taxation of co-operative agricul- 
tural associations be amended so that 
the definition of income of these as- 
sociations will include all patronage 
dividends, refunds and rebates by 
them to members. It is recognized 
by the association that these agricul- 
tural co-operatives have the right to 
grow and become competitors of oth- 
er corporations, but it is contended 
that their business operations should 
be under the same rules and subject 
to the same taxation as the other 
businesses with which they compete. 
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ALLIED TRADESMEN PLAN 
PARTY FOR DISTRICT 4 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Members 0! 
District 4, Association of Operative 
Millers, will be guests of allied trades 
representatives at a party to be given 
June 2, following a meeting o! the 
district organization. 

The operative millers will hold 
their meeting in the afternoon, ‘o be 
followed by a dinner for the opera- 
tive millers and their wives. Invita- 
tions will be issued to all active mem- 
bers of District 4 of the operative 
millers’ association, and admission to 
the allied trades party will be by 
card only, members of the allied 
trades committee arranging for the 
party said. Both meeting and party 
will be held at the Nicollet Hote!. 
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Chemists Award 
Osborne Medal 
to Dr. J. C. Baker 


New York, N. Y. — Dr. John C. 
Baker, vice president of Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., was 
presented with the Osborne Medal 
Award at a dinner held here May 15. 
The dinner was under the auspices of 
the New York Section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists. 
Presentation of the award was made 
by officers of the parent association. 
“The award was established in 1926 
to be made in recognition of distin- 
guished contributions to cereal chem- 
ist’ It is made only’ when, 








Dr. John C. 


Baker 


judgment of the award com- 
mittee, a scientist’s contributions 
merit recognition. Previous winners 
have been: Thomas Burr Osborne, 
1928; Dr. C. H. Bailey, 1932; Dr. M. 
J. Blish, 1936; Dr. C. O. Swanson, 1938, 
and Dr. Ross Aiken Gortner, 1942. 
Presentation of the award to Dr. 
Baker marked the first time that it 
had been made for work in the in- 
dustrial field. The other winners all 
were engaged in pure research and 
teaching, rather than in applied or 
industrial research. 

Dr. Baker has been associated with 
the Wallace & Tiernan organization 


in the 


since 1910. One of his more notable 
early contributions was the agene 
gas process for maturing wheat 
flour Some of his studies have 


clarified the mechanism of convert- 
ing flour, shortening, leavening and 
liquid into dough and then _ into 
bread. Only recently Dr. Baker and 
his associates developed a method for 
Sterilization of drinking water for 
members of the armed forces and al- 
so developed fungicides to combat 
food infections. 

Presentation of the award had 
been planned for the annual conven- 
tion of the association, but was trans- 
ferred to the meeting of the New 
York section when the convention 
Plans were cancelled. 

_John H. Karrh, chairman of the 
Ni w York Section, introduced 
Charles G. Ferrari, chairman of the 
award committee. Mr. Ferrari in- 
troduced the guests of honor and 
spoke of the value of the award. 

J Avery Dunn, chairman of the 
association’s publicity committee, 
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paid tribute to Dr. Baker in his in- 
troduction of the award recipient. 
He spoke of the value of teaching 
fundamental scientific facts, and said 
that Dr. Baker has always looked for 
the practical values and applications 
of science. Mr. Dunn then reviewed 
the early education of Dr. Baker and 
spoke of his many contributions to 
the knowledge of cereal chemistry. 

Oscar Skovholt, president of the as- 
sociation, made the presentation. 

In accepting the award, Dr. Bak- 
er expressed his appreciation of the 
honor and what it means in cereal 
chemistry research. He _ declared, 
however, that the accomplishments 
had come through teamwork of oth- 
ers, mentioning particularly Bert D. 
Ingels, Hugh K. Parker and M. D. 
Mise. He also said that much had 
resulted from the co-operation ex- 
tended to him by officers of Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc. 

A complete transcript of the pro- 
ceedings will be issued by the award 
committee. This will include Dr. 
Baker’s acceptance address and a 
complete list of his scientific publica- 
tions and patents that have been is- 
sued to him. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS CITED AT 
FOOD INDUSTRY MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—A picture of the 
food industries, their achievements, 
their handicaps and what they are 
facing, has been presented to food 
editors of metropolitan and suburban 
newspapers in a five-day conference 
that closed here May 18. Firms in- 
terested in the welfare of such indus- 
tries as bread, dairy, meat, frozen 
foods and _ others, have shown 
women through their plants, their 
laboratories and _ testing kitchens, 
have offered them charts, motion 
pictures and talks, all keyed to show 
the story behind food products and 
enable food editors to understand 
some of the developments and diffi- 
culties with which manufacturers 
have to contend. 

Speakers at every session have 
been leaders in their fields and the 
conference concentration was re- 
lieved by luncheons, cocktail parties 
and dinners. 

For the baking industry, Standard 
Brands, Inc., was the host. Russell 
W. Varney, director of industry 
services, Fleischmann Division, 
Standard Brands, presided informally 
over the meeting and helped tell of 
the work of the institute. L. A. 
Schillinger, special representative for 
Standard Brands, was host at the 
dinner and cocktail party at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel with which 
the company entertained the con- 
ferees in the best tradition of bak- 
ing and allied trades. The motion 
picture, “Golden Glory,” closed the 
evening. Dr. Franklin C. Bing, di- 
rector of the American Institute of 
Baking, told of the work of the in- 
stitute and the record of bakers in 
presenting enrichment, in coping with 
shortages and pointed out the im- 
portant place of baking in the eco- 
nomic life of the country. 

Ruth Richardson Clarke, in charge 
of the test kitchen, and Mary Kin- 
navey Moore, food publicist for the 
organization, spoke, and _ Louise 
Griffith, liaison officer of the nutri- 








tion program branch, War Food Ad- 
ministration, referred to the _ sub- 
stantial increase in bread consump- 
tion during 1944 over two years ago, 
as shown by surveys. Sally M. Cole, 
director of the research kitchen for 
Standard Brands, explained the work 
of developing specifications for new 
products, recipes and testing. 

The milk industries were covered 
by the National Dairy Products- 
Sheffield Farms Co. with Dr. Arnold 
Johnson talking on “The Dairy In- 
dustry Looks to the Future,” and by 
a trip through the ice cream plant 
of the Borden Co., and a talk on ‘‘The 
Milk Market” by J. O. Eastlake, 
president of the Borden Farm Prod- 
ucts. A luncheon at the Hotel 
Pierre was sponsored by this com- 
pany. A dinner by the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers Association with a descrip- 
tion of the labeling campaign, a 
luncheon by General Foods, Inc., at 
Sherry’s, plus demonstrations and 
discussions emphasizing frozen foods, 
and a tour of the research and food 
control laboratories were other con- 
ference attractions. William M. Rob- 
bins, president of the General Foods 
Sales Co., discussed shortages in 
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their field. National Biscuit Co. pro- 
vided luncheon and a tour of their 
plant and Swift & Co., Wilson & Co., 
and Best Foods, Inc., also entertained 
in an instructive and pleasant man- 
ner. 
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INSPECTION OF SOYBEANS 
SHARPLY HIGHER IN APRIL 


Washington, D. C.—Inspected re- 
ceipts of soybeans in April increased 
sharply to a total of 6,588 cars, com- 
pared with 3,848 cars in March and 
2,367 cars in February according to 
inspectors’ reports to the grain prod- 
ucts branch of the War Food Admin- 
istration. Inspected receipts October 
through April this season were 68,588 
cars compared with 73,805 cars for 
the same period the preceding year. 

The quality of the soybeans in- 
spected in April showed continued 
improvement, 91% grading No. 2 or 
better compared with 88% in March 
and 83% in February. 

Inspections of. soybeans in April 
included the equivalent of 313 cars 
inspected as cargo lots, and truck 
receipts:equivalent to about 17 cars. 
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Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


* 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Charles E. Riley 


CHARLES E. RILEY has resigned 
from the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, and has purchased 
Maier’s Bakery, 8915 Loomis Blvd., 
Chicago. Mr. Riley is widely known 
in the baking industry having ap- 
peared on many convention programs 
over the past 15 years during which 
he was connected with the Red Star 
bakery service department. Maier’s 
Bakery, formerly owned by Joseph 
Augustine, is a high quality retail 
business that has been established 
over 15 years and is considered one 
of the finest bakeries on the South 
Side of Chicago. 

AIDS AGRICULTURE — Dr. Robert 
F. Griggs is chairman of the Division 
of Biology and Agriculture, National 
Research Council, Washington. He 
also is professor of botany at George 
Washington University. Although 
trained as a botanist and fundamen- 
tally a scientist, Dr. Griggs has fa- 
miliarized himself with the agricul- 


erhonal & 


Ralph Kimmey, president of Kim- 
mey Baking Co., Albany, N. Y., has 
been elected head of the Old Philo- 
gians, long established society of Al- 
bany High School graduates. Its 
members number leading business 
and professional men of the city. 


Edward Killen, for the past seven 
months a civilian baking technolo- 
gist in the laboratory of the cereal 
and baked products branch, Subsis- 
tence Research and Development 
Laboratory, Chicago QMC Depot, has 
become associated with the Bon Ton 
Bakery, Evanston, Ill., owned by 
Robert M. Woods. Mr. Killen was 
formerly connected with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and was also 
an assistant instructor in the army 
baking school during the past few 
years. 

& 

M. C. Sauer and Lee Merry, Okla- 
homa City, assistant sales manager 
and district sales manager for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., are spending a week with 
the Louisiana trade. A. C. Strong, 


district sales manager for the com- 
pany, is visiting the Texas trade. 
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Dr. Robert F. Griggs 





tural problems of the country through 
personal contacts with leaders in vari- 
ous phases of agriculture and through 
participation in meetings of agricul- 
tural and scientific groups. 

Through his efforts the Division of 
Biology and Agriculture has added 
several important committees, among 
which are the committee on animal 
health, the committee on animal nu- 
trition, and the recently created Ag- 
ricultural Board. 

One of the men who have worked 
with Dr. Griggs on the committee on 
animal nutrition says: “We have 
learned to have the greatest respect 
for his judgment and vision, and for 
his genuine interest in applying scien- 
tific knowledge to the solution of our 
agricultural problems.” 


PETER REDLER, one of the coun- 
try’s most prominent retail bakers, 
has decided to retire and has sold his 
bakery at 5948 W. North Ave., Chi- 
cago, to R. E. Bemmels, Chicago 


J. S. Hargett and J. G. Schmitz, 
Oklahoma City, president and vice 
president of that division, have re- 
turned from a visit to the company’s 
Wichita Falls, Texas, unit. 

* 


Miss Virginia Summitt, secretary 
of Cohen E. Williams & Sons, Nash- 
ville flour and feed brokerage con- 
cern, is spending 10 days in New 
Orleans, La. 

& 


Sam Corkran, manager of the 
Nashville office of the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., and Mrs. Cork- 
ran are spending 10 days at the home 
office in Salina, Kansas, where he is 
attending a conference. 


W. W. Morehead, of the Cumber- 
land Flour & Feed Brokerage Co., 
Nashville, recently spent a few days 
in Louisville on business. 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Asso- 
ciation, Nashville, recently returned 
from a trip to North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Washington and east Ten- 
nessee. He left shortly thereafter 





Peter Redler 


flour broker. Mr. Redler has op- 
erated one of city’s finest retail bak- 
eries at that location for the past 14 
years. Born in Germany, Mr. Redler 
had his first training as a youth in a 
flour mill. He went to Chicago in 
1906 and has been connected with 
baking since then. A leader in local, 
state and national baking associa- 
tions, he was president of Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America from 
1936 to 1939. He was co-chairman of 
the baking industry’s war commit- 
tee, served on the industry advisory 
committee and is now a governor of 
the American Bakers Association. He 
was president of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago last year. Mr. Bemmels 
moved to Chicago 14 years ago and 
has become one of leading flour dis- 
tributors there. He is vice president 
of the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors. He will continue his 
flour business. 


RUTH RICHARDSON CLARKE has 


for Wisconsin, Minneapolis, Chicago 
and Indianapolis. In Madison, Wis., 
he will be one of the speakers at the 
presentation of a portrait to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin of his old teach- 
er, Prof. E. B. Hart, who is retiring 
after 39 years’ service. In Chicago, 
he will attend a meeting of the ad- 
visory board of the Conference of 
American Small Business Organiza- 
tions, and in Indianapolis he will ad- 
dress the American Millers Asso- 
ciation. 
a 


Elmer Knerr, sales manager of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Cleveland 
branch, is calling on the trade in 
northeastern Ohio and northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 


Larry Klinger, sales representative 
for the Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee 
bakery supply house, suffered pain- 
ful bruises when his car was struck 
headon by another automobile May 
14. His car was demolished. After 
a few days’ rest Mr. Klinger returned 
to work. 


Andrew Ambos, Milwaukee retail 
bakery shop operator, and a past 
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Ruth Richardson Clarke 


joined the staff of the American In- 
stitute of Baking. Mrs. Clarke will 
take over the duties of kitchen direc- 
tor, formerly held by Ellen Semrow, 
who resigned to give full time to 
home demands. Mrs. Clarke was 
granted her bachelor of science de- 
gree at Lewis Institute, Chicago, in 
the field of home economics. She 
has served as manager of the men’s 
grill kitchen at Carson Pirie Scott & 
Co., Chicago, as catering manager of 
the Carleton Hotel, Oak Park, and 
was Spry lecturer for Lever Brothers. 
For the past few years she has been 
dietitian and kitchen manager at 
Cooley’s Cupboard, Evanston. Her 
husband, the late Joseph Clarke, 
killed in action at Guadalcanal, pre- 
vious to his service in the Navy was 
owner of Ruddy’s Bake Shop, Oak 
Park, Ill. Testing and developing 
recipes using bakers’ products has 
been the primary function of the test 
kitchen. This work will be contin- 
ued under Mrs. Clarke’s direction. 


president of the Milwaukee Master 
Bakers Association, with Mrs. Ambos, 
are receiving congratulations on be- 
coming grandparents, with the birth 
of a boy to their daughter, Mrs. 
Elaine Bakke, May 12. It is their 
first grandchild. 


James V. Michsch, Sr., founder of 
the Bohemian Baking Co., Green 
Wis., observed his 77th birthday 
niversary May 14. The bakery was 
organized by him 49 years ago. At 
present the firm employs 59 persons 
and operates a fleet of 18 trucks to 
distribute its products in an «rea 
within 60 miles of Green Bay. 

& 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, director of sales for the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., was a recent visitor 
to Texas coastal cities. 

it 


At a testimonial dinner in Nashville 
recently honoring the civic work of 
Vernon S. Tupper, president of the 
Nashville Roller Mills, it was an- 
nounced that a $12,500 scholarship 
will be established in his name at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. It will be created from funds 
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donated by his friends as a memorial 
to the contributions he has made to 
the welfare of the community and 
the state. 

* 


Paul E. Holton, civilian head of the 
paking laboratory, cereal and baked 
products branch, Subsistence Re- 
search and Development Laboratory, 
Chicago QMC Depot, is the father of 
a 7%-lb son, born on May 5. Mr. 
Holton’s prior connection was with 
the laboratory of Purity Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago. 


A farewell dinner was given May 
17 ‘o Milton H. Faulring, until re- 
cently manager of the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. at Toledo and ex- 
president of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change, at the Maumee River Yacht 
Club, prior to his departure for Tex- 


as to take over management of the 
company’s interests there. 
w 


¢. D. Ashenhurst, formerly sales 
manager for Ponca City (Okla.) Mill- 


ing Co., has purchased the White 
Auto Store in Olney, Texas. The 
Ponca City mill recently was sold to 
the International Milling Co. 

= 


Among recent visitors in Chicago 
were Ralph A. Voigt and Carl S. 
Voigt of the Voigt Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and A. O. Thomas of 
the Thomas Milling Co., Marion, Ind. 


e 
Clarence C. Fields, president and 
general manager of the Norris Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has been looking 
over the crop situation in the North- 
west the past week. 
* 


E. J. Dougherty, of the Dougherty 
Feed Co., Louisville, Ohio, is visiting 
the offices of his affiliate companies, 
the Excelsior Milling Co., Reliance 
Feed Co. and Midland Hay & Feed 
Co., in Minneapolis. 


William G. Kellogg, Minneapolis 
manager of the Bunge Elevator Corp., 
and head of the Kellogg Milling Co., 
feed manufacturers, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of the Chi- 
cago Great Western Railway Co. 

2s 


As Don Russell, assistant sales 
manager for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, returned 
from a visit with the trade in the 
central states, P. H. Baum, vice pres- 
ident and director of sales, left for 
a fortnight or more in New Orleans 


and other southern points. Mr. Rus- 
sell found the trade in no hurry to 
anticipate future needs and uncon- 
cerned over heavy army buying. 


0. E. MeGregor, treasurer of the 
Williams Baking Co., Inc., Scranton, 
has been elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city. 
He formerly was vice chairman of 
the civie group. 


Walter Noren, Philadelphia repre- 
Sentative of the King Midas Flour 


Mills, is spending the week at head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. 
» 


Howard O. Frye has been named 
president of Walter Baker & Co., 
Inc., General Foods Corp. subsidiary 
at Dorchester, Mass. Mr. Frye has 
been with the firm since 1926 and 
was promoted to vice president and 
general manager in 1943. Curtis H. 
Gager, who has been president of 
Walter Baker & Co. since 1937, 
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was named vice president of General 
Foods in 1943, in which capacity he 
continues to head the operations of 
Walter Baker, Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
and Electricooker Sales, Inc. Daniel 
E. Hegarty has been named vice 
president and controller of Walter 
Baker. and James F. Cyphers, vice 
president and production manager. 


Ens. John M. Mitchell, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. P. Mitchell, and Miss 
Kathleen Aylward, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles L. Aylward, will be 
married May 26 in St. Elizabeth’s 
Church in Kansas City. The groom’s 
father is president of Flour Mills of 
America, and the bride’s father is 
executive vice president of the Co- 
lumbia National Bank in Kansas 
City. The ensign, who is 23, is home 
for a 30-day leave after having spent 
15 months on an LCI boat in the 
Mediterranean, engaging in three in- 
vasions. His brother, E. P. Mitchell, 
Jr., is a captain in the army in the 
Philippines. 

e 


L. R. Hood, of the Rainbo Baking 
Co., Aurora, IIl., has been made chair- 
man of the Aurora Committee for 
Economic Development, a part of 
the national organization which is 
concentrating on building postwar 
business conditions that will give the 
fullest possible employment and 
prosperity. 

e 


The late Edward Meyersick, 82, a 
retired bakery operator, who died in 
St. Louis recently, left an estate of 
more than $100,000, according to an 
inventory filed in the probate court. 
Meyersick was part owner of the fa- 
mous Henze’s Old Rock Bakery. 


R. R. Adam, vice president and 
western division manager of Corn 
Products Sales Co., has moved to 
New York after 10 years’ service in 
Chicago. While Mr. Adam assumes 
new responsibilities, he will continue 
to supervise the activities of all west- 
ern division branch offices and the 
sale of both bulk and package prod- 
ucts in that territory. 


Allen D. Speir of the Independent 
Biscuit Co. was elected chairman of 
the sales division of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce by the direc- 
tors in a meeting held last week. 
Mr. Speir was also re-elected to the 
board of directors. 


Spencer L. Parker, general agent 
at Minneapolis for the Burlington 
road, has been promoted to general 
freight agent at Denver, and will 
leave for his new post June 1. 


DEATHS 


Charles Giessing, 91, died at his 
home in Farmington, Mo., May 1. He 
was the father of George C. Gies- 
sing, of the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis. The elder Mr. Gies- 
sing for many years was also en- 
gaged in the flour milling business 
at Valley Forge and Farmington, Mo., 
but since 1916 he had devoted his 
interests to farming. The mill at 
Farmington is now owned by a 
nephew, Charles H. Giessing. 








Joseph Edward Dixon, 73, former 
sales manager of the Nashville office 
of the Victor Chemical Works, died 
May 15. Ill health forced him to 
retire about a year ago. For many 





years he was in the grain brokerage 
business in St. Louis. Several mill- 
ers and grain men of Tennessee 
served as pallbearers at the funeral 
services. 


Charles F. Haley, 79, prominent 
retired grain man of Duluth, Minn., 
died at his home in Miami Beach, 
Fla., on May 14. For many years 
Mr. Haley was identified with A. D. 
Thomson & Co., and was also a part- 
ner in the Thomson and McKinnon 
Co., leading Duluth brokerage house. 
He retired in 1938. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Milling Record 
* * 


Sixtieth Anniversary in Flour 
Business Celebrated by 
Louis G. Gottschick 








Louis G. Gottschick, of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
on May 9 celebrated his sixtieth year 
in flour milling, a record probably 
unequalled, at least in this country. 

Mr. Gottschick came to Missouri 
in the last century to become super- 
intendent for the Brand-Dunwoody 
Milling Co., Joplin, leaving there in 
1899 with George F. Warren, also 
of that company, to help organize 
the Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina, 
which became the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co. 

Later Mr. Gottschick became pres- 
ident of the company, one of the rare 
cases where a man moved from pro- 
duction to management. He is ac- 
tive in the company today despite a 
serious setback in health a few years 
ago from which he has completely 
recovered. He expects shortly to 
make his annual spring visit to 
eastern flour markets. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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H. J. Pattridge, president of the 
Miller Publishing Co., has received 
word from his son, Capt. James G. 
Pattridge, of his promotion from 
first lieutenant to captain. He has 
been with Gen. Simpson’s Ninth 
Army, Field Artillery Headquarters 
Group, throughout the invasion of 
Europe. For the past six months 
he has been aerial observer for the 
Second Armored (“Hell on Wheels’’) 
Division. At present his outfit is 
stationed at Schoenebeck on the west 
bank of the Elbe, where it was 
stopped by the Yalta agreements to 
await the taking of Berlin by the 
Russians. 











* 


Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association, has received a_ letter 
from his son, Lt. Paul T. Jackson, 
assuring his parents of his safety 
and well-being. The young lieutenant 
bailed out of his fighter plane sev- 
eral months ago over enemy held 
territory in Italy, and had not been 
heard from since, except for the war 
department’s routine report of ‘‘miss- 
ing in action.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PUBLICATION SUSPENDS 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Daily Trade 
Review, local trade paper for grain, 
stock and produce industries, sus- 
pended publication May 1. The pub- 
lication had been issued for the last 
25 years by Radtke & Sons. 








* Dr. Prosser Retires as Dunwoody Head * 


Dr. Charles Allen Prosser has re- 
signed as director of the Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, a 
position he has held almost from the 
organization of Dunwoody in 1914. He 
was elected by the board of trustees 
in April, 1915. His resignation will be- 
come effective on Sept. 20, his seventy- 
fourth birthday. Joseph R. Kingman, 
Jr., treasurer of Dunwoody institute 
since 1938, has been elected as new 
director of the school. Under Dr. 
Prosser’s direction, Dunwoody has de- 


Joseph R. Kingman, Jr. 











Dr. C. A. Prosser 


veloped into one of the foremost trade 
schools in the United States, with an 
average annual enrollment of 4,000 
students. During this period there 
have been 5,327 students of baking 
and 800 registrants in the corre- 
spondence school for millers conduct- 
ed jointly by Dunwoody and The 
Northwestern Miller. Dr. Prosser is 
concluding a half century of active 
service as an educator to permit him 
to devote more time to writing. 
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COMMITTEE TO ASK 
FOR MORE BOXBOARD 


<> 


Pancake Mix Manufacturers Will 
Seek WPB Acceptance of 
WFA Recommendation 


Chicago, I1l.—A three-member com- 
mittee of the Millers National Feder- 
ation will seek War Production Board 
adoption of a War Food Administra- 
tion recommendation to increase by 
25% allotment of boxboard for pack- 
aging pancake mixes. 

The committee was appointed fol- 
lowing a meeting of approximately 
20 pancake mix producers in Chi- 
cago May 18. W. H. Hagenmeyer, 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich., 
chairman of the federation pancake 
committee, presided at the meeting. 

Members of the committee are 
Donald B. Lourie, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; G. E. O’Brien, O’Brien Mill- 
ing Co., Greensville, Ohio, and Mr. 
Hagenmeyer. 

Boxboard supplies under WPB box- 
board allocation are limited in 1945 
to 95% of 1944 use. Taking into 
account an unusually light year in 
1944, the outlook for a normal year 
in 1945 means a serious boxboard 
shortage for pancake mixes, com- 
mittee members said. 

WFA, impressed with the fact that 
more, rather than less, pancake mix 
will be used in 1945 because it sub- 
stitutes for scarce foods, has recom- 
mended an increase of 25% in box- 
board allocation for pancake mix 
manufacturers. 

That recommendation has not yet 
been acted upon by WPB. The 
newly appointed committee plans to 
represent the industry in an attempt 
to convince WPB of the necessity 
of accepting the WFA recommenda- 
tion. Means also will be sought to 
expedite the hearing of appeals be- 
fore the beginning of each quarter. 
The present practice is not to take 
up third quarter appeals until the 
beginning of the quarter. The fed- 
eration committee does not plan to 
act as an agent in presenting the 
appeals of individual manufacturers, 
however. Those must be made by 
the manufacturer. 

The federation was asked at the 
meeting to draft a uniform sales con- 
tract for pancake mixes and other 
specialties. Preparation of this uni- 
form contract will be undertaken in 
the near future, it was indicated. 


WPB to Retain Its 
Control Over All 


Boxboard Allocation 


Washington, D. C.— Members of 
the Boxboard and Folding Box In- 
dustry Advisory Committee were 
told by officials of the War Produc- 
tion Board’s paperboard division that 
“it does not appear practical to re- 
lax WPB’s control over paperboard 
and fiber containers at this time” 
because woodpulp and waste paper 
are still in short supply and military 
over-all paperboard requirements are 
expected to continue at their high 
levels. 

Members of the advisory commit- 
tee, meeting in Washington last 
week, recommended that no changes 
in the industry’s controlling order, 
L-239, be made before the next ses- 
sion of the joint committee, now set 
for June 20. 

A review of the woodpulp situa- 
tion indicated that initial allocations 
for the third quarter will not ex- 
ceed materially those of the second 
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quarter, although some increase in 
the available supplies is looked for 
from imports. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS HIT BY LARD ORDER 

Decatur, Il].—The recent OPA reg- 
ulation diverting livestock from 
smaller meat packers without feder- 
al inspection to larger plants has 
cut off the only source of lard for 
most Decatur bakeries, Mayor James 
A. Hedrick and B. B. Burns, presi- 
dent of the Association of Commerce, 
charged recently. They appealed to 
congressmen to seek modification of 
the order which threatens to close 
the plant of the principal lard pro- 
ducers in the city. 
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Flour and Grain 
Trades Not Affected 
by ICC Ruling 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s ruling is- 
sued last week ordering a complete 
overhauling of the present “class” 
rate structure will have no effect on 
the grain or flour trades, which are, 
of course, regulated by commodity 
rates. Only class rates, which from 
the standpoint of traffic tonnage are 
the least important of the different 
kinds of rates, were involved in the 
proceedings. The majority of all 
freight moves on commodity rates. 

The ICC ruling will have the fol- 
lowing effect: 

1. A 10% rate reduction in all 
parts of the country except in the 
East and the far West, effective Aug. 
30. 

2. A 10% rate increase in 
East, effective at the same time. 

Rates will remain unchanged west 
of the Rocky Mountains, where no 
petition for revision was filed. 

However, the commission also or- 
dered nation-wide application, cover- 
ing the far West too, of a uniform 
classification system, so that an ar- 


the 


ticle will fall in the same rate 
category no matter where it is 
shipped. Under the present setup, 


for instance, a typewriter might fall 
in a high-rate class in one part of 
the country, a lower and less costly 
rate in another section, and still a 
third rate if it moved from one ter- 
ritory to another. 
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PRIVATE TRADE RETURN TO 
PUERTO RICO RECOMMENDED 


Washington, D. C.—The House 
committee on insular affairs which 
has been investigating conditions in 
Puerto Rico has issued a final re- 
port in which it recommends that 
food handling be returned to private 








HEAVY RAINS RETARD 
WHEAT GROWTH 

Kansas City, Mo.—Continuing 
heavy rains over central Kansas 
and other areas of the wheat 
producing Southwest have actu- 
ally done more damage in many 
instances than they have helped. 
Wheat is in excellent condition, 
but the rains, which near Con- 
cordia amounted to as much as 
four inches May 21, have retard- 
ed growth and knocked down the 
heavy wheat. However, with the 
clear weather now developing 
prospects continue excellent in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
parts of Texas. 








firms in supplying ‘that island. The 
Millers National Federation some 
time ago sought to obtain private 
trade in flour with Puerto Rico, but 
so far the request has not been 
granted by the Department of In- 
terior. A few commodities of minor 
importance have been released from 
government control. 
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TRADE ADJUSTING ITSELF 
TO PERMITS IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City, Mo.—G. A. Johnson, 
chairman, Southwest Grain Advisory 
Committee, told the members of the 
committee in a letter May 22 that 
‘loading of all grain, including sor- 
ghums, at stations in the Southwest 
area for the week ending May 12 
was 10,918 cars, according to AAR 
reports. Permits issued during that 
same period covered 2,093 cars, or 
19.2% of the total movement. For 
the week ending May 19, the total 
grain loading in this area was 11,964 
cars, while permits were issued to 
cover 1,736 cars, or 14.5% of the 
total movement. 

“This shows a reduction relatively 
in the number of cars going east, 
notwithstanding the large export 
movement to Baltimore, and sacking 
at Cincinnati.” 

He indicated that it appears that 
the trade is adjusting itself to this 
movement, as no serious complaints 
have been received from shippers. 
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DR. JOHN H. PARKER 
RESIGNS KANSAS JOB 


Director of Wheat Improvement As. 
sociation to Work for Barley 
Group in Northwest 


Kansas City, Mo. — Dr. John 
Parker, director of field work for the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, has resigned, effective Aug. 1, 
Jess B. Smith, president of the or. 
ganization, has announced. 

The agronomist leaves wheat im. 
provement work to join a barley im. 
provement association, with head. 
quarters in Milwaukee, Wis. The 
barley organization is instituting a 
10-year improvement program ijn 
which it will seek to increase barley 
acreage in the northwest and also 
to improve the malting quality of 
the crop. 

From 1917 to 1939, Dr. Parker was 
on the staff of the agronomy depart- 
ment of the Kansas Agricultural Ex. 
periment Station and was in charge 
of plant breeding that included wheat, 
barley, oats and sorghums. His rec- 
ord was such that the wheat improve- 
ment association persuaded him and 
station officials to devote part time 
in the work of maintaining and im- 
proving the quality of Kansas wheat. 

Dr. Parker joined the association 
on a full time basis in 1939, and in 
the six years that he has been di- 
rector, he has used variety denion- 
stration plots, publicity, speeches and 
public meetings to further the cause 
of high quality bread wheat. 

Dr. Parker attended the University 
of Minnesota, where he received his 
bachelor of science degree. He joined 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. §S. 
Department of Agriculture, in 1913, 
and in 1916 he received his master of 
science degree from Cornell Univer- 
sity. He joined the Kansas station 
staff in 1917 and in 1928 took a leave 
of absence to attend Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, England, where 
he received his doctor of philosophy 
degree. 

In his new position Dr. Parker will 
live in Milwaukee, and will work un- 
der the supervision of Christ Kurth, 
Jr., president of the newly formed 
barley association. The barley im- 
provement work will be financed by 
maltsters, who have an office in Chi- 
cago. Field work will be conducted 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, _ Illinois, 
Iowa, North and South Dakota, and 
Michigan. 





Despite Objections . 





OPA May Adjust Bakers’ Fat Quotas 
to Allow for Shift in Population 


Washington, D. C. Responsible 
officials of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration say that the rationing 
section of that agency is studying an 
adjustment of lard rationing in differ- 
ent sections of the country on basis 
of shifts in population. This pro- 
cedure would be similar to that used 
in the sugar rationing program ear- 
lier. 

When this plan has been discussed 
with OPA price executives it has 
been generally opposed on grounds 
that‘’a rationing adjustment on this 
basis now comes too late and before 
it could be put into practice anoth- 
er swing of war labor will have 
started: which would vitiate the ef- 


fects of the adjustment. 

One serious effect of an adjustment 
on basis of population shift would be 
to penalize further bakery producers 
in areas showing a statistical popula- 
tion loss which presumably would be 
determined on basis of distribution of 
ration books. Bakery section officials 
at OPA believe that any readjustment 
on this proposed basis would only 
aid some bakers at the expense of 
others and add further complications 
to the price structure of bakery prod- 
ucts in many sections of the country. 

Although it could not be learned 
definitely, it is predicted that this 
readjustment will be attempted by 
the rationing section. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















Choice 


x 
MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 








Kansas City, Mo. 
HI SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DuST COLLECTORS 





GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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fF )AVIS- NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


ieral Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








| FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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— 
“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





— 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


House Investigators’ Report Offers 
No New Solution of Sugar Shortage 


Washington, D. C.—Except for a 
veiled inference that British sugar 
stocks are unduly high in proportion 
to domestic supplies, the Anderson 
special House committee investigat- 
ing food shortages failed to mate- 
rialize the sensational charges pre- 
dicted for it. 

As in the interim report on meat 
supplies, the committee repeats its 
recommendation for a unified food 
control. Authorization of mechan- 
ized equipment for Hawaii, previ- 
ously predicted in The Northwestern 
Miller, and immediate start of nego- 
tiations for the Cuban and Puerto 
Rican 1946 cane crops are requested. 

The committee asks that addition- 
al labor be provided for beet sugar 
growers to bring out maximum pro- 
duction from this source but indus- 
try officials say that the committee 
has been able to furnish little aid 
in prodding the army to provide war 
prisoners for this type of work. Re- 
cently Under Secretary of War Pat- 
terson turned aside criticism on this 
score, claiming that his department 
distributed war prisoners on recom- 
mendations of the War Manpower 
Commission. Distribution of beet 
seed for European planting was also 
urged by the committee. 

Nothing particularly new is con- 
tained in the official report that had 
not previously been adduced in testi- 
mony at the hearings. In his read- 
ing of the OPA statement at the 
hearings, Henry Fields, chief counsel 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
explained that ration distribution 
would be tightened upon the basis 
of more comprehensive industrial use 
information and that home canning 
rations would be reduced. Further 
Mr. Fields stated that industrial al- 
locations would be re-examined. 
These statements were incorporated 
into the committee report as official 
recommendations. 

A review of foreign allocations and 
commitments was urged by the com- 
mittee, which believes that some ad- 
justments will have to be made at 
the expense of this quota. Although 
the committee was guarded in its 
statement on foreign allocations and 
the British stockpile there have been 
constant rumors that the committee 
was not pleased with the arbitrary 
stand on foreign allocations which it 
encountered. 

In line with the past OPA-WFA 
policy of establishing a basic mini- 
mum ration for bakery users, the 
committee suggests that policy be 
determined for all industrial users 
and that all allocations, domestic 
and foreign, be made public. 

The committee revealed that 5,- 
000,000 tons of sugar will be avail- 
able for all civilian uses during 1945. 
However, as the ration distribution 
rate in the first half year was propor- 
tionately larger than the total sup- 
ply, sugar use by all consumers will 
have to be reduced to an abnormal- 
ly low level for the last two quar- 
ters when sugar use usually rises. 
During the last two quarters it is 
planned to distribute 47% of the 
annual allocation against a normal 
use pattern of 55%. Figures made 
available by the committee show 
that in the last half of this year 
2,358,000 tons will be distributed as 
against 3,381,800 tons during the same 
period of 1944. 

The British stock pile which was 
the object of inferential criticism 
by the committee was shown to be 


969,000 tons as of Jan. 1, 1945, and 
it was stated that it will be re- 
duced to 650,000 tons by Jan. 1, 1946. 
The committee report provided the 
following table of use by major in- 
dustrial consumers: 
1945 
Industry— 1941 1944 (est.) 
Bakery and bread 800,000 640,000 600,000 
Bottled beverage... 900,000 720,000 585,000 
Caenagy, tC. ..ias 700,000 560,000 455,000 
Ice Cream . .... 200,000 160,000 140,000 
Other quota users 400,000 320,000 260,000 
The foregoing figures do not in- 
clude ex-quota grants for processors 
manufacturing for army procurement 
nor do they include provisional uses 
such as canning and preserving of 
fruits and vegetables which receive 
sugar on the basis of so much sugar 
per case produced. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. ILLINOIS MILLERS PLAN 
SIXTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


St. Louis, Mo.—Herman Steen and 
Herman Fakler are tentatively sched- 
uled to address the sixtieth annual 
meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Millers Association on June 7 at the 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, 
Ill. Mr. Steen will speak on milling 
conditions throughout the country, 
and Mr. Fakler will discuss the de- 
velopments in Washington. Because 
of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion restrictions on the number of 
persons attending a convention, the 
meeting will be limited to millers. 
Dinner will be served at 6:30, and un- 
finished business will be taken up 
after dinner. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
N. ¥. PIE BAKER ACQUITTED 


Brooklyn, N. Y. — Harry Turner, 
president of the California Pie & Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., one of the largest in- 
dependent pie bakeries in the coun- 
try, has been acquitted by the fed- 
eral grand jury of the charge of 
conspiracy to receive stolen mer- 
chandise. The charge arose from a 
lot of 1,300 lbs of stolen dried eggs 
which were found in one of his firm’s 
trucks, but it was proved beyond all 
possible question that Mr. Turner had 
no connection whatever with the 
theft. The company does not use 
this type of eggs in any of its prod- 
ucts and already had a more than 
adequate supply of frozen eggs in 
storage. Mr. Turner has two sons in 
the service, and it was extremely 
unfortunate that he was called up- 
on to defend himself against such 
charges. 














BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial. stocks of grain in store and 

afloat at the principal markets of the 

United States at ~the close of the week 

ending May 12, 1945, and May 13, 1944, 

as reported to the United States Office of 

Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 

Canadian 

7--American— -—in bond-—, 

May May May May 


12 13 12 13 

1945 1944 1945 1944 
Wheat .. 68,849 113,302 16,328 9,811 
2 ee ove 26,009 7,898 eee ¢o~ 
Oats ° ‘ .. 12,697 6,552 2,896 462 
Rye . coves 8086 825,527 46 1,228 
Barley . .-.- 20,5635 10,539 1,026 111 
Flaxseed .... 671 3,953 88 348 
Soybeans . 10,724 9,807 p 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets May 12 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat none (655,000) bus; corn 
695,000 (691,000). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Apr. May May May 
28 5 12 19 


Five mills ... 38,399 38,307 32,748 *28,476 
*Four mills. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: Buying 
for mills in the Southwest, 
ably a good thing for all conc 
mills still are in no position to 
in any quantity, doing it only 
cases and with reservations. 
sales to the government togetl 
light smattering of 
volume to 43% of 
pared with 76% 
60% a year ago. 
Failure of Congress to 
sidy is the major hurdle in se 
and will get even more 
June 30 is approached. 
course, are confident that it v 
tended in time, but the slight 
it may be bottled up too long 
makes it impossible to offer 
Many millers think now that 
not be a rush to buy at once 
subsidy is extended, with the ec 
good and bakers’ probably 
some instances that they can 
by waiting. However, contract 
ting thin there is sure tc 
volume buying shortly after the 
Export business is light, 
continues on about the same 
car shipments are still restricte 
shortage. Shortage of bags n 
ting more critical as the 
portation eases, Clears 
Two mills report domestic 
tive, 6 fair, 6 quiet, 5 slow anc 
Quotations May 19: establisl 
family flour $4.15@4.° 
$3.30@3.40, standard 
straight grade 
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@3, second clears .40@2.50, low grade 
$2.30@2.45. 

Oklahoma: Sales have improved and av- 
erage 60% compared with 30% a week 
ago and 40% a year ago. jakers taking 
70% of all domestic bookings and the 
family trade 30% Operations average 80% 
Prices unchanged. Quotations, sacks, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma rate points, May 19: hard 
wheat short patent flour $4@4.50;_ soft 
wheat short patent $4@4.50; standard pat- 
ent $3.60@4; bakers short patent $3.67; 
bakers standard 

Omaha: Sales run from a low of 20% 
of capacity to a high of 100% Any slack- 
ening is laid to the pending subsidy pro- 
gram, but other quarters inclined to dis- 
miss it as_ ineffective. Most mills are 
booked through June, regarded as a favor- 
able market, since quantity buying and 
storage is held to light gains under ceiling 
price regulations. Quotations May 19: fam- 
ily short patents $3.85, standard patents 
$3.55, bakers short patents 41, high pro- 
tein 31, fancy clears $2.88, low 
grade $2. 

Wichita: Mills operated from 75 to 90% 
last week, held down by lack of labor to 
run full time. All mills are behind in di- 
rections. Sales are sluggish. 

Hutchinson: Flour interest has quickened 
generally but new business is restricted by 
continued uncertainty of the subsidy and 
lack of capacity for the last six weeks 
under the old law. Government buying 
absorbed anything the mills were able to 
offer through June. Small fill-in bookings 


to bakers and jobbers are numerous. Ship- 
ping directions come freely. 

Salina: Demand from the regular trade 
is very quiet. Shipping directions have 
slowed down somewhat but are still satis- 
factory. 

Texas: Family flour business is in the 
same moderate volun as for several weeks 
past, amounting to 15 or 20% of capacity 
with most mills, although some units did 
considerably better than that. Some mills 
are making liberal sales to the army and 
some have booked a fair amount of bakers’ 
business, so that the overall average for 


a 


all type 


s 


capacity. 
capacity. 


19: family 











of flour probably totals 75% of 
Operations continue at maximum 
Prices unchanged, quotations May 

flour $3.90@4.15, high patent 








$3.65@3.90, standard bakers, ceiling $3.52, 
first clears enriched $3@3.15, delivered TCP. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: The flour market is com- 
paratively quiet, with government and army 
buyers les in evidence. While there is 
no big bakery buying, there is, neverthe- 
less, scattered inquiry, and a number of 
5,000-bag lots have been booked, Bakers 
say their business has slowed up, but 
they are impressed by the enormous needs 
of the government and, fearing they may 
not be able to cover their needs later, 
they are looking ahead 90 to 120 days 
And, what is something unusual, many of 
them have already furnished shipping di- 
rections for flour they expect to need dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The price situation, spring wheat millers 
say, is satisfactory. Most companies are 
holding out for, and getting, about 5c un- 
der ceiling, the going basis for government 
business. Even some of the larger big- 
lot trade has paid 6@7c under. There is 
no necessity for price cutting, of course, 
with most mills having more business on 
their books than is customary for this 
time of the year. 

A brisk inquiry is noted for high pro- 
tein clears, with most mills oversold. Total 
bookings last week aggregated about 86% 
of the capacity, compared with 162% a 
week earlier, and 43% a year ago. Last 
week's total was swelled somewhat by lend- 
lease orders carried over from the week 


before. 


Quotations 
flour, 
bakery 
first 
4, fancy 
3 @ 3.10, 


family 
ten 
$3.44; 
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Interior mills, including Duluth: 





‘second 








established brands 
30@4.46, high glu- 
bakery short patent 
3.44, standard patent 
$@3.34, first clear 
70 @ 2.90, whole 


May 21: 
enriched $4. 
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clear 
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Not much 














interest is shown by buyers, large or small, 
and new bookings are light. Directions are 
beginning to slow up. There's no let-up, 
however, in the demand for millfeed. Cur- 
rent demand is as keen as at any time on 
this crop, with mills unable to care for all 
the business offered. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The improved flour business re- 
ported during the past week was _  short- 
lived as demand has slowed up again. 
Sales are widely scattered, chiefly in small- 
er lots and buying is not general. Ship- 
ping directions, however, continue fairly 
free. Sales of family flour also are scat- 
tered and in small lots with deliveries only 
fair. pea 9 May 19, in sacks: spring 
top patent .47@3.57, standard patent 
$3.37 @ 3.47, first clear $3.10@3.54, second 
clear family flour $4.51; hard winter 
short patent $3.50@ 3.57, 95% patent $3.40 
23.47, first oer $2.68@3.02, soft winter 
short patent $3.45@4.31, standard patent 
$3.26@ 4.06, first clear $2.75@3.16. 

St. Louis: Flour buying is rather slow. 
3ookings made are mostly to the bakery 
trade and of a_ scattered nature. Noth- 
ing in the way of large parcels is being 
sold Inquiry for flour he let up consid- 
erably. High protein clears are in good 
demand at better prices, while the lower 
grades are easier with lighter demand. Of- 

;s are limited. Sugar and shortening 
are still scarce commodities with very 
little prospect of any immediate improve- 
ment. Central states mills are finding de- 
mand slow. Baker and family trade show 
little interest in making further commit- 
ments for the time being. Prices are at 
the ceiling to 5c under. 

Quotations May 19: soft winter patent 











$3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- 
ily short patent $4.29, straight and 95% 
$4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat 
bakers patent $3.44, family patent 57@ 
3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first 
clear $2.85@3. spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95 $3.44 
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Toledo: Reports from mills are some- 
what better. Business appears to have 
picked up some, some mills running nearly 
at capacity. The car situation has im- 
proved and shipments are going forward. 
Millers anticipate alternate spells of tight- 
ening and loosening in the car situation for 
same time. There’s no rush either to sell 
or to buy flour in domestic channels but 
some mills are finding sales all they can 
handle or take care of. A new crop is 
not so far away and they would like to 
get decks cleared for it. There’s no big 
buying. 
Cleveland: 
the wheat 
will only purchase 
ate needs. Jobbers have been 
a brisk business from local trade. Most 
contracts have been completed and bakers 
who have been forced to buy on the present 


break in 

bakers 
immedi- 
operating 


Unless there is a 
market, jobbers and 
flour for their 











market have been paying ceiling prices. 
Family flour business is at a_ standstill; 
only small size packages selling. The 
grocer is inclined to carry as small an 
inventory as_ possible. The curtailment 
in family flour business is caused by the 
lack of shortening. Bakers in general are 
all very much concerned over the _ short- 
age of shortening and sugar for the third 
quarter. They realize now that’ these 
commodities will not be available where 
before they were hoping that the _ cut- 
back would not be too drastic. Labor is 
more plentiful, freight cars seem to be 
available, mills are: able to make prompt 
shipments, and now when the baker would 
have an opportunity to meet the demand 
from the consumer, the two main ingredi 
ents, sugar and shortening, are not avail- 
able. 

Quotations May 19: spring first patent 
$3 80@ 3.90, standard patent $3.70@3.80, first 
el $3.30@ 3.50; hard winter short patent 
$3.60@3.70, 95% patent $3.50@3.60, first 
clear $3.10@3.30; soft winter short patent 
$4.40@4.65, straight $3.60@3.80, first clear 


$3.10@3.40. 
EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The domestic trade is buying 
flour but on a modest basis, while govern- 
ment purchases are very heavy and assure 
a heavy production which already is at 


The principal 


near record proportions. 
problems now are production, and to a 
lesser extent, transportation, in neither of 












which is there much hope of immediate 
improvement because of the continued ab- 
sorption of men into the armed forces and 
the heavy movement of vital war prod- 
ucts. Bakers are faced with much the 
same difficulty in putting out sufficient 
goods to fully satisfy their trade. 
Quotations May 19, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 
clear $3.45; hard winter short patent $3.80, 
95% patent $3.70, fir clear $3.35; soft 
winter short patent $3 “first clear $3.10. 
New York: Hope of a speedy settlement 
of the subsidy question keeps the local 
flour trade from being completely apathetic. 
Sales are brightened only occasionally as a 
buyer replenishes lowered stocks but in 
general, small individual orders are bring- 
ing a light total volume. Mills are not at 
all anxious to sell and therefore prices 
are firmly held, and with nothing to stimu- 
late buyers particularly, business remains 
routine. Instructions are arriving prompt- 
ly and with improvement in transit and 
slight increase in permits for terminals, 
the spot supply situation is satisfactory. 
Some spring wheat mills continue to gam- 
ble by selling flour beyond June 30 and 
both high gluten and clear interest is 
shown for this time at high levels, but 
compared with the size of the market this 
trend is slight. 
Quotations May 19: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.65@3.70, clears 
@ 3.60; southwestern short patents 





$3.65 @ 3.75, 
straights, 


> 2 
3.67 @3.75. 


3.75@3.85, standard patents 
clears 21@3.33; soft winter 
Penn. $3.65@3.70, Pacific coast 
Boston: New flour business is light al- 
though a quickening interest is noted among 
buyers who are now reconciled to failure 
of the market to react following conclu- 
sion of the European war. Impatience 
over delay in extending the subsidy program 
is expressed among buyers and sellers alike. 














Very few mills, however, refuse to ac- 
cept commitments for 120-day shipment 
since the great majority are certain the 
subsidy will be extended. Opportunities 
for such sales during the past week were 
infrequent, but those consummated were 
for 90- to 120-day shipment. Spring pat- 
ents receive more attention than do other 
types. While mill quotations are at ceil- 
ings on most types, the trading basis for 
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actual sales is usually 5c lower. White 
bakers are not accepting the reduction 
in shortening quotas without protest, they 
are more fearful of drastic cuts rumoreq 
for the third quarter sugar. Shipping jn. 





structions on flour are coming in slower, 
Quotations May 19: spring high gluten 
$3.92@3.97, short patent $3.82@3.87, stunq. 
ard patent $3.72@3.77, first clear $3.\2q 
3.48; southwestern’ short patent $3.82@ 
3.87, standard patent $3.72@3.77; Texas 
short patent $3.82@3.87, standard patent 


$3.72@3.77; 
straights $3.65@3.75, 
Philadelphia: The 
generally firm. Mill asking prices in 
are at ceilings, though in 
instances, occasional offerings are 
slight concessions. Demand is limited anq 
spotty, confined chiefly to an occasional] 
small lot. Easing of the _ transportation 
situation resulted in a fair accumula- 
tion of this area, and 
the shortage removed, there is tl 
incentive for enlarge their hold. 
ings. Bookings are now obtainable wu; to 
120-day delivery, except in spring wl 
where a_ protection clause is necessary 
until final action takes place on the ey. 
tension of the _ subsidy. The sugar and 
shortening situation continues unfavor hl 
Quotations May 19: spring wheat 
patent $3.80@3.83, standard patent §: 
3.73, first spring clear $3.50@3.55; 
winter short patent $3.80@3.83, 95% 7 
@3.73; soft winter straights, nearby ef 


@ 3. 


soft winter patent $3.75 @:.99 
clears $3.55@3.65 

undertone on flour jg 
Ost 
scattored 
noted at 


cases 


has 
supplies in 
threat 

buyers to 








7 
45. 
*ittsburgh: New sales of flour are 
hg and consist almost entirely of 
or so of the patent or better grade 
immediate shipment. Prices remain st 
and close to ceilings. Bakers $s still r 
tinue to express great concern regarlir 
shortages in both shortening and sigar 
Bakers state customers also show 
anxiety about any probable decrea ir 
bakers’ products as meat, egg and yW 
shortages become more acute. Shi} pin 
directions continue good. Family flour «ales 
continue slow. Car situation is not 
as a week 
Quotations 
short patent 
3.70, high gluten 
spring bakers’ short 
standard $3.65@3.70, 
90, first 


as zood 
ago. 

May 19: hard winter bikers 
$3.77@3.80, straight $ i 
$3.90, first clear 22 
patent $3.75 @ 3.80, 
high gluten 
clear $3.47; soft winter 1} 
<e flour $4.57, intermediate grade 
straight 67; Pacific coast -70, famil 
flour $4.10@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 


Nashville: New flour are limite 
to an occasional car or so of patent grades 
for immediate or reasonably prompt 
ment. Mills are not pushing for business 
since the majority of those which usual 
serve this section are running about full 
time on government business and some ir 
dicate they are booked for shiy 
through June. The consumption of 
ily flour is considerably off, due to 
reasons, among which are sugar and 
ening rationing, Millers and blender 
lieve that the raising of ration poir or 
shortening from 6 to 10 per Ib will « 
further decline in the consumption of 
flour and while this. will 
demand for bakery products, lo 
have had difficulty the past 
months producing bread, rolls, cak 
pies, and have had to curtail some 
ucts which required large amounts 
gar and shortening. Rainy weather 
south and southeast has hindered ring 
plowing and majority of buyers are eal 
ing up old contracts to provide low 
at the new crop movement instead of bu 
ing more than actual requirements 
ent. Quotations, unchanged, May 19 
wheat cake flour $4.59, soft wheat 
flour not over .41% ash $3.92, cake 
-41% or more ash $3.69, short patent 
$5@5.10, standard patent $4.85@5, straight 
$4.60@4.85, clear $4.15@4.45. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Portland: Mills 








str 








sales of 





nil 
increase the 
al b 


ers 





have been asked to off 
on 14,640,000 Ibs of flour for June, Jul) 
and August shipment, with a deadline of 
May 21. Nearly 10,000,000 lbs of this 
bakers enriched flour, with a _ third he 
shipped in each of the three month Ha 
waii the destination About 2,500,0 
Ibs is asked for in smaller package Mills 
offered subject to subsidy being nue 
after June 30. Domestic flour be ngs 
are negligible owing to the lack 
subsidy. jakers are willing to bi 
yond June 30, but mills 


will not boe 
Quotations May 19: all Montana 





con 











A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-Ib cottons, 





ttHigh glutens, 








tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 




















winter wheat flour. 





**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
‘ Chicago oa apolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $3.47@ 3.57 000 @ 3.44 $....@.... $....@ 3.44 $....@ 3.80 tt$....@ 3.95 $....@ ; $3.80@ 3.83 $3.82@ 3.87 $3.80@ 3.90 Sivas 
Spring standard patent 3.37@ 3.47 vves mae a -@ 3.70 — Pre 3.70@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.77 3.70@ 3.80 eee 
See GS. GIOEP cacccresces 3.10@ 3.54 3.00@ 3.10 @ Bias --@ 3.45 ae 3.50@ 3.55 3.42@ 3.48 3.30@ 3.50 
Hard winter short patent 3.50@ 8.57 eres Pree 3.30@ 3.40 --@ 3.44 -@ 3.80 Pere 3.80@ 3.83 3.82@ 3.87 3.60@ 3.70 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.40@ 3.47 -@.. 3.25@ 3.35 3.44@ 3.49 ooe-@ 3.70 S Pere 3.70@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.77 3.50@ 3.60 ywee 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.68@ 3.02 Tre cat wee’ 3.00 2.85@ 3.38 --@ 3.35 a, rT. cere 3.10@ 3.30 Rens 
Soft winter short patent 3.45@ 4.31 occe Moc. 2 +o++@ 3.98 «+e+@ 38.75 3.75@ 3.90 4.40@ 4.65 wae 
Soft. winter straight ..... 3.26@ 4.06 err TT a coos 874 .@.. 8.65@ 3.75 3.60@ 3.80 4.604 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ee Tee a ee ee ee .@. ye ee re ee eas 
Soft winter first clear .... 2.75@ 3.16 rrr fare --@... 3.32@ 3.75 -@ 3.10 ene oe 3.55@ 3.65 3.10@ 3.40 4.15@ 4.45 
ee 3.55@ 3.81 3.73@ 3.88 7 -»+-@ 4.18 -@ 3. 3.90@ 4.00 @ 3.95@ 4.05 eas 
® RE  eee 2.79@ 3.44 3.17@ 3.32 -@. ---@ 3.68 -@ 3 aoe oe @ sce @ 2.80@ 3.00 Su 
Semolina, No. 1 ..... Hotes . +-@ 3.75 o++-@ 3.62 oDoore ---@ 3.99 7+. @ 3. s eer -@ 4.03 @ @ 

Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto ** Winnipeg 
ee: MOONE 6664 Been: Bic ceMcs. akota .. ° -@. wee. sar Spring top patents]..$. @ 5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exportg ........ $10.75 «ar 
Soft winter straight ee ee ae a ie EL bios oocttebics er ree Spring ‘second patent -@ 4.40 ....@ 4.80 Ontario winter straightt 5.50 . 
WE: sththeeeets vba rs pete eee Spring first clearf... ....@ 3.30 ....@.... : 


tSecondhand cottons. {98-Ilb cottons. 
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May 23, 1945 


high gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers $3.33, 
pluestem topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pie 
$3.08, fancy hard wheat clears $3.30, whole 
wheat 100% $3.30, graham $3, cracked 
wheat $3. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


esmees 








Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
sales in the domestic market vary little. 
Buy requirements are promptly cared 
for t it is a long while since mills have 
done ny pressing for business. All sur- 
plus pacity is steadily engaged in get- 
ting ut flour for export. Another large 
ordé was received last week for G. R. 
flour This covered August grindings so 
mills are now booked up until the end of 
that onth. Some of the markets in the 
West Indies are also seeking additional 
supl of flour. Domestic prices are at 
eil levels and the export price for 
Jun ily is carried into August. Quota- 
tior lay 19: top patents $5.05 bbl, sec- 
ond 1.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cotton, 
mix cars, track, Toronto - Montreal 


add 10c extra where cartage is 
For export, government regula- 








tior $10.75 per 200 Ibs, f.as. At- 
lant June-July-August seaboard. 
T vinter wheat flour market is quiet. 
Mill re getting a little grain but not 
near enough to do the volume of flour 
ex] e that could be done. Shipments 
in orders are slowing up for this rea- 
) omestic buyers’ needs are light and 
can be covered, Quotations May 19: 
winter straights $5.50 bbl, in sec- 
cottons, Montreal freights; for ex- 


25 bbl, in cotton bags, Canadian 
i, plus equalization fee of $1.25 bbl. 





lies of Ontario winter wheat are 
The fact that the growing crop 
is s ining damage from rain and cold 
weather is slowing up deliveries, Prices 
are eiling levels. Quotations May 19: 


Montreal freights, which is equiva- 
lent $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points, 
Acct ng to freights, 

Winnipeg: Export 


business in Canadian 





flour t week was equivalent to little more 
thar 000,000 bus of wheat, and _ practi- 
all | was for mutual aid. Sales to the 
West ndies were small. Domestic trade 
ont s good, and all mills are working 
to city. Supplies are moving freely. 
Que ms May 19: top patent springs for 
del between Fort William and _ the 
Brit Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; 
seco! patents $4.80; second patents to 


bake $4.60. 


Vancouver: Shifting of the full weight 


of war to the Pacific will undoubt- 
edly ‘ana large movement of Canadian 
flour it of Pacific coast ports for the 
armeé rvices, but so far no information 
has n released regarding such a move- 
mer d it is unlikely that any publicity 
will given to this business. 

W n flour mills continue to operate 
it ity levels on government contracts 


e no flour to offer exporters, who 
unable to obtain any shipping 
[fhe result is a concentration of 
business and this is moving in 
Largest consumers are the 
keries in the bread trade with the 





Air lume 


sm hops going in more for soft 
whe rinds for cakes, etc., which can be 
mant tured with many ingredients tak- 
ing jlace of sugar, now on a reduced 
quot Sales of hard wheat flour and even 
the wheat grinds to stores are on a 
ery much reduced scale. 

( ir quotations on the basis of cot- 
tor are unchanged as of May 19 


top patents, $5 for bakers patents 
for vitamin B; soft wheat flour 
ntario mills is unchanged to the 


trade t $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Inquiry is as keen as at 


on this crop, with mills unable 
to the demand. The holes are far 
fron ing filled, millers say, and no 
ty to accumulate stocks. The 


ling season is in full 
are wanted. 


swing, and 
Demand for red dog 





icking up as the little pig sea- 
iches Eastern buyers want more 
n the Northwest can supply, and 
s received from points not nor- 
ipplied from this territory. Ceil- 
Oklahoma City: Mills report a strong de 
mat r millfeeds with production far be- 
low le needs. Deliveries are from two 
to th weeks behind orders. There is no 
hai n prices. Quotations, burlaps, car- 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run 
and rts $1.95 cwt; for northern deliv- 
erie $1.90 
Omaha: Market continues unchanged from 
trer many weeks, Demand continues 
str ind producers are stretching sup- 
plie over all outlets. Quotations, ceil- 
ing 50 ton, 
Wichita: Demand for millfeeds continues 
gre than supplies, Mills ration orders 


1 customers, trying to spread the 


sul to as many purchasers as pos- 
a Quotations remain at the ceiling of 
of on for bran and shorts, basis Kan- 
sas 

Hutchinson; Demand for millfeed  ex- 
pan Buyers are eager to book in any 
Tea at ceiling prices but find restricted 
offer Ss. Quotations for bran, mill- run 
ee ray shorts $36.50@37.50, Kansas City 


Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
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with prices steady and supplies insufficient 
to take care of trade needs. This is par- 
ticularly true of shorts. Bran an@ shorts 
continue to sell at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: With mills operating at 
maximum capacity thére is a large produc- 
tion of feed, but the demand for bran 
exceeds the volume of current offerings, 
which sell at full ceilings. There are prac- 
tically no open market offerings of shorts. 
Quotations, ceiling carlots, wheat bran and 


grey shorts $42.20, sacked, delivered TCP, 
in mixed cars $1 ton higher. 

Toledo: In spite of unusually good pas- 
turage on account of frequent rains, the 
demand for millfeed is greater than sup- 


ply and holds at ceiling levels for all kinds 
at $42.37 ton, f.o.b. Toledo. Because of the 
car situation more feed is now being shipped 
by trucks than usual. 

Cleveland: It has rained 16 days out of 
18 so far this month. Pastures are ex- 
tremely wet and truckers have been clam- 
oring for all the surplus feed at ceiling 
prices, Quotations May 19: spring bran, 
hard winter bran, standard middlings, flour 
middlings and red dog $42.99. 

Buffalo: While output of millfeeds is at 
near record proportions, demand continues 
well in excess of supplies. The trade 
seems of the opinion that this will con- 
tinue for some time. Quotations: all vari- 
$41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Demand is unabating for immedi- 
ate requirements and improvement is re- 
ported on deferred needs, since prospects 
for lower prices in the future are not 
bright. Feed grains as substitutes are not 
moving easily since trade is well supplied. 
Mill quotations are firm at ceilings. Spring 
bran, midds., mixed feed and red dog 
$45.67@46.17 ton. 


eties 


Philadelphia: Supplies small and the mar- 
ket firm, with demand good, Standard 
bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft winter, 
std. midds., flour and red dog, all $44.84 
@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh; Pastures in this district are 
in excellent condition. A little sunshine 
would help, but nevertheless the demand 
for all types of millfeeds continues strong. 
Bran, red dog, standard middlings stay at 
ceilings of $44.85, and hard to locate. Ca- 
nadian oats arriving in plentiful supply. 

Nashville: Demand is sufficient to take 
care of offerings which are still limited in 
some instances. Pastures are in good con- 





dition. Quotations remain at the ceilings, 
both bran and shorts being quoted $43.30@ 
44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed trade continues brisk 
with demand exceeding supply and plants 
operating to capacity. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run, blended, white and midds 
$36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices $38 ton, ceiling. California prices: 
$42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with 
Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is in heavy 


demand. Rain and cold weather have kept 
livestock in barns and this is an extra 
drain on feed supplies. Millfeed is popu- 
lar owing to its cheapness at ceiling prices. 
Quotations May 19: domestic ceiling, bran 
$29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
remains strong, and while sales in 
the three prairie provinces are insignificant, 
eastern Canada continues to take the bulk 
of the run from western mills. There is 
no accumulation of supplies, and 
are moving into consumptive channels free- 
ly. Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
bran $ shorts $29; Albert bran $25 
shorts ¢ ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses extra, 


feeds 


stocks 








$26.50; small lots 





Vancouver: There is no improvement in 
the domestic supply situation. Demand is 
at an all-time peak and there is no indica- 
tion of any immediate easing even with 
advent of warmer weather and natural 
feeding. The comparatively high price of 
grains in comparison with the pegged mill- 
feed quotations is mainly responsible for 
the current situation in which all sales 
are being strictly rationed and dealers are 
unable to get increased supplies from west- 
ern mills since these mills are working to 
capacity. Quotations on a cash car basis: 
bran $29.89, shorts $30.80, midds, 3.80. 








RYE PRODUCTS 











Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Quo- 
tations are up 12c sack. Rye grain con- 
tinues to display independent’ strength, 
chiefly apparent on reports that the govern- 
ment will be buying round lots for lend- 
lease shipment abroad. The strength, how- 
ever, has not developed much interest on 
the part of flour buyers, whose future needs 
remain uncovered, Rye mills are operating 
largely on government orders, so have no 
surplus to offer for prompt shipment. But 
lack of offerings does not seem to stimulate 











interest, for even carlot sales are light. 
Pure white rye flour $3.73@3.88 sack, in 
cottons f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$3.63@3.78, pure dark $3.17@3.32 
Buffalo: Demand for rye flours continues 
good. Supplies are adequate. Trend is 
firm. Quotations, cottons: white $3.90, me- 
dium $3.80, dark $3.40. 

Pittsburgh: Sales are higher the past 
week, bakers evidently taking some rye 


flour for immediate needs. Shipping direc- 
tions are good; deliveries fair. Rye flour, 


fancy white $3.80@3.90, medium  $3.70@ 
3.80. 
New York: Rye flour sales are in scat- 





































































































































tered, small-unit lots, 
white patents $3.95@4.11. 

Philadelphia: The rye flour market has 
developed a stronger tone, and prices are 
slightly higher. Demand shows some im- 
provement, while offerings are only mod- 
erate. White patent $3.90@4. 

Cleveland: Jobbers and bakers have been 


Quotations: pure 




















backing away from rye flour purchases at 
the present prices. Sales have been made 
only where it has been absolutely essen- 
tial. Quotations May 19: rye flour, white 





$3.95@4.05; dark 
Portland: Pure dark rye $3.72, 
dark $3.79, Wisconsin pure straight 
Wisconsin white patent $4.57 
St. Louis: Prices are steady to l0c higher. 


$2.80@3. 





WANT ADS 


$4.40, Vv v v 





Advertisements in this department are 











Sales and shipping directions are un- 5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
S 7 . ‘tiie, * . 

changed, Pure white flour $4.18, medium (Count six words for signature.) Sit- 

$4.08, dark $3.68, rye meal 93 uation Wanted advertisements will be 

Chicago: Business continues quiet as most accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 

buyers still feel that prices are too high mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 








Directions are fair. White patent rye $3.55 per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
@3.81, medium $3.45@3.71, dark $2.79@3.44. with order, 
Vv v v 





OATMEAL MARKETS HELP WANTED 


Vv 




















Toronto-Montreal: Cereal mills are busy — hare ‘ 

with export orders and further business WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 500- 
in rolled cats ia pending. Domestic sales bbl mill, making mostly family flour, 
are light but normal for this season of Kansas wheat. Address 7332, The North- 
the year. Quotations May 19: ceiling, rolled western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed 

cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes 85 bag, THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. has a real opportunity for a topnotch 
Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal de proven flour salesman. Contact The 


mand is poor. Sales are small and sup 
plies are sufficient to take care of the de- son 
mand. Quotations: rolled oats, in 80-lb 


Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack- 
Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 









sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; : 
; Ss s . = . — 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled AL oSMAN ED BY I ROMINENT 
cain Minnesota Salary and commission 
: : . basis. Flour selling experience not ab- 
Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were tem- solutely necessary but salesmanship ex- 
porarily not quoted on May 21: pack- perience preferred. Territories 


open in 





ages $2.65 case, 48-0z packages Wisconsin, Illinois, Virginia-North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania-New York. Give 

a : — . full business history i irs atter. ye 

Bonded Grain in the United States , Ory +0 Drae derker. Wee 


paying permanent 
Bonded grain in the United States May 12, can produce. 
1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


who 
North- 


positions for men 





Address 30, The 


























western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 1,555 
3oston ... re $11 . ‘ SITUATIONS WANTED 
| eee 7,853 2,183 16 174 
eS eee 780 23 v 
GHIGHRO ccs icves 39 141 HAVE OVER 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Lakes te al 943 _s flour and grain accounting. esire per- 
Milwaukee ceeecee 347 manent position Northwest mill. Best 
New York ....- references, bond, ete. Available thirty to° 
Philadelphia sixty days. Address 7326, The Northwest- 
oe: ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Totals és 16 21 
May 5, 1945 16 680 oe : -—-— - — 
May 13, 1944 762 78 HEAD MILLER, 30 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
= ence, all systems. Milled under labora- 
— : A tory control. Good education. Good char- ! 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


acter and 
short notice. 
western Miller, 


recommendations, Available 
Address 7319, The North- 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


millfeed at 
centers for the 


Receipts and shipments of 
the principal distributing 

















week ending May 19, in tons, with com- 

parisons 
--Receipts— -—-Shipments— MACHINERY FOR SALE 
1945 1944 1945 

Minneapolis a v 





Kansas City 


Philadelphia .. 60 140 FOR SALE — MACHINERY IN %5-BBL 





Milwaukee 4 080 Wolf flour mill, all in good shape. Need, 
room for grain cleaning. Vivian and' 
Anderson, Westhope Flour Mills, West- 





re hope, N. D. 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















A Real Gem in Flour We are in the market for small and 
KANSAS DIAMOND | | jis aun oy sie" mie 


Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 


New Cotton and Paper Bags 
BARCHENKO BAG & BURLAP CO. 


{370-374 Cleveland St. Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 




















FLOUR 


FOR 


ST 10TH STREET 


EVERY 
PURPOSE 


REALIZE LARGE TAX BENEFITS 


LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. 
Address Box 1200, 1474 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOUR 




































Hedging Service for the Grain Trade 


Our daily Grain Letter and Statistical Review 
will be sent to you on request. 


GOODBODY &CoO. 


R 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE oe NEW YORK COTTON EXSHANGE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE COMMODITY EXCHANGE OF NEW YORK 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE NEW YORK COFFEE AND SUGAR EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 MAIN OFFICE 
115 Broadway 


Telephone Central 8900 
New York 6 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 





Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1414 Board of Trade Building 
ee KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


FORT RT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











We are always ready ~ fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas Ci 
Southern Elevator 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


ty 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 


























Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division May 18, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public  ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


MINAS «4.60% 36,015 1,634 16,043 8,522 
Private terminals ‘ 5% 10 3 
OMAN + adi5.09 60's 36,015 ae 634 16, 083 8,526 


Vancouver-New 






Westminster - 16,125 a 336 57 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
WOtOPE c-cceceve 14,239 10 89 
CHarchill ..scece 1,878 
Prince Rupert .. 985 
Victoria ..ceveces 963 
POtAIs .ccscces 1,634 16,522 8,671 
Year ago ...... 818 7,160 9,182 
Receipts during wee 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 134 3,714 26 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OFM GIV. cosces 227 ad 93 1 
Totals .. vert 96 1 134 3,808 530 
Shipments dur ing wee a - 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
LAK wc ccseens 5,759 14 101 St 
RAM .ccccccces 12 2 94 1 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div Mere 101 





6.172 16 3,398 650 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1, 1944, to May 18, 1945 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 

All other’ public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 


228,407 5,925 84,273 55,107 


15,962 2,478 1,520 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to May 18, 1945 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 218,552 5,885 83,969 51,696 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. e 10,717 2,212 1,71 


United States Visible Grain Supply 

grain in the United 
secretary of the 
bushels (000's 


Visible supply of 
States as compiled by the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in 
omitted), of date May 12; 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'ley 

Baltimore 1,576 931 10 258 
Boston hit F ee ee 66 
Buffalo. 3,340 1,215 4,180 rf 660 

A float 592 238 93 127 
Chicago . 885 3,409 004 1,181 
Duluth ... 7,752 37 389 6,669 
Ft. Worth. 4,067 207 37 64 
Galveston.. 1,367 261 
Hutchinson 6,554 ; ‘ 
Ind’apolis.. 453 1,71; 73 69 7 
Kan. City. 13,475 2,388 71 306 572 
Milwaukee 96 166 6 o> 3004 
Mpls. 991 900 99 64 4,280 
New Orl... 667 482 57 aa 
New York 6 85 19 1 
Omaha . 3,786 2,039 202 6 192 
Peoria ... ° 447 e. ‘ 51 
Philad. ... 368 180 62 635 
Sioux Citys 107 230 15 15 6 
St. Joseph. 1,259 1,093 649 5 55 
St. Louis . 615 1,128 60 30 135 
Wichita 


On Lakes.. 


Total May 


12, 1945. 56,171 17,654 11,321 8,541 17,661 
Total May 
13, 1944.100,100 7,350 5,687 21,704 8,832 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

















May 23, 1945 




















































Labor Ratings 





(Continued from page 9.) 


countries, Holland and Denmark, anq 
possibly Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and Poland. 

How the feed industry can reach 
production goals for domestic poul- 
try and livestock and at the same 
time divert additional heavy stocks 
to foreign claimants, in view of the 
prevailing manpower situation, is the 
serious question disturbing govern. 
ment officials and industry represen. 
tatives who have been studying the 
problem. 


Employment Survey 
A current survey of employment 
in the feed industry compared with 
manpower requirements reveals that 
over 220 companies, comprising 60% 
of the United States formula feed 
tonnage, reporting to the govern. 
ment are short 30% of their required 
labor crews. They employ an ay. 
erage of 71.8 men. The industry 
is now working its labor on an aver. 
age of 55.6 hours per week to try to 
span the gap between feed produc. 
tion and demand. Plants reporting 
labor shortages revealed to the gov. 
ernment that they have a backlog 
of unfilled orders totaling more than 

500,000 tons of formula feed. 


WFA Action 

Strangely enough the WFA does 
not have a representative on the 
WMC committee which sets the la- 
bor priority schedules. In response 
to a request of the special House 
committee to investigate food short 
ages, WFA has outlined some of the 
steps it is taking to meet the de. 
mands for food this year. Accord- 
ing to WFA Administrator Jones, 
these steps involve additional labor 
machinery, facilities and a_ proper 
recognition of the importance of 
food in relation to the war effort 

“We are continuing to press for 
placing all food processing plants on 
the must list so that they will have 
equality of opportunity in referrals 
of manpower and the securing of 
essential labor and materials for the 
processing, conserving and handling 
of food,” Jones said. ‘All food proc- 
essing plants should be put on the 
critical or urgency list so that they 
may be on a basis of equality with 
other war industries in the deferring 
of key men. We are urging that 
personnel both on farms and in food 
processing plants be deferred when 











Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed sae 
at principal primary points for the week satisfactory replacements are _ not 
» » é 3; housand bushels, itl a ° ‘ _” 
——— wi available to carry on their work. 
Receipts Shipments Stocks Consideration of steps to make 
945 19 945 19 945 1944 sys P 
igh radian ale elenio deer additional labor available to food 
Minneapolis.. 111 134 39 35 239 1,059 5 : ; eo 
Duluth . 3 28 72 3 248 1,583 processing plants is now under \ ay 
a 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
May 15 168% 164% j 164% 163% 155% : 169% 69% 
May 16 168% 164 165 163% 156 169% ! 9% 
May 17 166% 163% 164 163% 155% 169% 9% 
May 18 168% 163% 164 164 15514 169% 9%, 
May 19 168 163% 163% 164 155 169% 19% 
May 21 167% 160 161% 162% 153% 1697 y 
CORN—— — s r —OATS a 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minnex polis 
May July May July May July Mi iy July May July 
May 15 . os oe 118% 115% : 6 614 62% 58% 
May 16 .. oa : 118% 116 1% 61% 61% 58% 
may i7 ... ee res 118% 115% 64% 614% 59% 57% 
May 18 ... aie . 118% 115% 65% 61% 60 57% 
May 19 ... . o% 118% 116% 66% 62% 61% 58% 
May 21 .. eihe rere 118% 115% 63% 60 5% 60% 57% 
c —-RYE \ FLAXSEED F BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May Sept. May July May Jul) 
May 15 141% 136% 139% 130% 310 310 310 ‘a 95 
May 16 143% 136% 139% 130% 310 310 310 ‘ 95 
May 17 142 136% 138% 130% 310 310 310 fx 95 
May 1:3 143 137 139 131 310 310 310 eae 95 
May 19 145 138% 140% 132% 310 310 310 . , 95 
May 21 139% 134% 137 127% 310 310 310 es 95 













May 2. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














In these times it Is particularly important to buy wheat from 


cise those who know. Our experience may be valuable to you. 


Cc. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board ffer n rl 
‘RANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
J 


FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 


A. 
J. L 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
YOUNG 


dling 
proc- 
the 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





they 
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that 


Hip | POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


make [Re 
ood ik 
way 








The Dependably high quality of 


“POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


adds a significant amount 
— , \ Se of quality insurance to 
e is we , ay y hy, , ane 


the ingredients you bake. 









- FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


~- \ 
ws s o2 aa oe $ :, 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 





———<, 


* CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 















CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 






ery 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


les Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 













TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
NTREA YRIENTA EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 

















SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


| and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


May 23, 1945 

















7 * 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
Since 1857 
Same Kichardsin & bons 
Zz / M / T & ao 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “SJAMESRICH” 





_— 
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i en 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 








el 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


R. C. PRAT T@ 


Exporter : 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS: 
68 King Street, Eust : 
TORO NTO, CAN A DA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON spe) fe), beemmer-V, 7 Vey.\ 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREE STAR, Es 


Overlooking the mighty Saskatchewan 


River near the site of the original Fort 
A NA DAN @ R EK A M . S T EK R Bl N é Edmonton, Alberta’s Legislative Build- 
ing is one of Canada’s finest. 

Alberta, whose fertile plains and 
magnificent heavily-forested foothills 
reach to the majestic grandeur of the 
snowcapped Canadian Rockies, covers 

G R t AT W t ST 255,000 square miles. Primarily agri- 
cultural, Alberta is gaining an important 


place in industrial production. Rich oil 
BATT L i deposits, unlimited water power re- 


sources and coal beds combined with the 


é , id ahaa ary Pn Sorte te RS 


i BRE ag AR 


PES 


production of valuable minerals in the 

M A i T L A N D Mackenzie Basin, hold promise for future 
development and prosperity. 

Beautiful lakes, clear running streams 

Hi U ie N teeming with fish and vast forest reserves 

abounding in big game, make Alberta a 

paradise for vacationists. Her strategic 

position on the air routes of the world 


UE Tidce) vMeliy-Vabe auciiyv- eV bead) Mane peabeae peinatinntine. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 








I—="=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 9p 


f JUTE 4 . 1 
we BAGS coro ly, 
BAGS BAGS 


| COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


: Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO imi 
| \ Fae The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





A 


J 
\ 
4 
_— 











Sa 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - ‘“‘PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA 
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SINCE I8OI 4 i cil | Wi 
, - 


CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the % S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


May 
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ee WHEAr- 
<00k ar These Celebrated Mame LD ginvie OATS sonene FAT-HEARTs 
OGILVIE Flour ROYAL HOUSEHO pLENDIES men ane GERM 
BUFFALO ——~ cc. 2 
Cable Address Mills at 
ocuve mone. «= SHE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY - LIMITED MONTREAL FORT WILLAN 
S 
“oo MONTREAL CANADA ein 
us eee sate ee Bas a = 
MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA L 
oe 







SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


Pada 
Perras 
Path 





TAL, # 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 








Grain Shippers muhendais 
: Special Service to Flour Mills o1 
Domestic and Export Export ‘cnn Domestic 


Ocean and Lake Insurance 


TORONTO ELEVATORS and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 


LIMITED Export Flour Handling 
Toronto Canada 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Fee oS 


SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 








Members: Toronto Board of Trade F.C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Canadian Agents , 
Exporters Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. APPLETON & COX, INC., 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal American Agents Rd 
TORONTO 1 CANADA 111 John Street, New York Fi 
a . 4 i 











CEREAL CUTTERS 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Standard the world over for cutting LIMITED 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada G rai n ad n d 
A 

Buy and Sell " Feeds 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Through D 

Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
nadine Spring and Winter Wheat Flour W A N T A D S 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” veedten. TORONTO, CANADA 
Cable Address: “Wotmacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


















Head Cable 

Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 











PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











TORONTO VANCOUVER 
































mn 
- 4 v 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Limited 


Cable Address 


; : ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


a Owning and Operating Mills at 
F Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
ar a Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 











pon 


























\WécroniNG CO,LTD. 


L- TORONTO - WINNIPEG 








DA 
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to new workers. 


Do Your New 


Employees Know The 


Fundamentals of 


FIRE HAZARDS? 


Write us for a supply of instruction cards to be handed 
These cards list 12 brief rules of fire 
prevention in grain handling plants which every worker 
should know. 
Your plant may be in danger due to ignorance, careless- 
ness, or indifference. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


ARE YOU TEMPTING IT? 














AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 





HOUSTON MILLING CO. 





Rugged, 


“LUSTRO 
fo 


Flour Bags deliver your 
roduct.. 
rom the elements andrough 
handling! 


THREE GRADES... ... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 
“*CELUPAC”’ 


JUST 


THE WAY 


YOU 


PACKED 


tough Hammond 


. safely protected 


nad *“SECURPAC “’ 
meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 






HAMMOND BAG & PAPER Co 


Houston, Texas 


























MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 
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A man on the coast of Florida 
wrote to a New York store for a 
barometer. When it arrived he un- 
packed it and discovered that the in- 
strument was set at “Hurricane.” 
He tapped it and it did not budge. 
He hung it up, tapped it again, and 
still it did not budge. Very angry, 
he wrote a strong letter to the store 
and then went to post it. When he 
returned his house as well as the 
barometer had blown away. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Loon: Does an elephant have 
babies? 

Goon: Of course. 

Loon: And here all the time I 


thought they had little elephants. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Little Rosalie, a first grader, walk- 
ing with her mother, spoke to a small 
boy. “His name is Jimmy and he is 
in my class,’”’ she exclaimed. 

“What is the little boy’s last 
name?’”’ her mother asked. 

“His whole name,” said Rosalie, ‘‘is 
Johnny Sitdown—that’s what the 
teacher calls him.” 


¢¢¢ 


Hubby: In these days, of all the 
accomplishments to boast about— 
that fellow on the third floor says he 
has kissed every woman in this 
apartment building but one!! 

Wife: I’ll bet that’s that stuck up 
Mrs. Murphy upstairs! 


¢$¢ ¢ 


The choir in the little country 
church was practicing a new anthem. 
“Now, don’t forget,’ cautioned the 
choirmaster, “the tenor will sing 
alone until we come to the gates of 
hell. Then you all come in.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Sgt: See that soldier over there 
annoying that girl? 

M.P: Why, he’s not even looking 
at her. 

Sgt: Sure, that’s what’s annoying 


her. 
¢¢¢ 
Customer: How much for that 
table? 


Clerk: Genuine antique. $80. 

Customer: I'll give you five. 

Clerk: Why should I let a small 
thing like $75 interfere with a sale? 


Sold! 
¢$¢ ¢ 
Life of Riley 
Parson: And which of all the par- 
ables do you like the best, my boy? 
Tommie: The one where somebody 
loafs and fishes. 


o¢ ¢ 


“He says he met a man down town 
who said he could use his head in his 
business.” 

“He is probably a lumberman.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“When you married me, you 
weasel, I thought you were daring 
and courageous.” 

“That’s nothing. Everyone else 
thought the same thing.” 
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ARNOLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











—_ 


The Rodney Milling Co. 
20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave, 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 















ANS 






is symbol 


1H 
DEAL TO MANY 


‘A GREAT 
SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS 


PERCY KENT BAG C0. 















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








PROMPT **» ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headlinor 








Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MIL 
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CRETE, NEB. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M, STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
eLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘*DORFEACH,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


able Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
bscription Room 
ething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subseription Room, 
Seething Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
GLASGOW 


81 Hope Street 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: *‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 





Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “‘Grarns,’’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
“Goldenglo,” 


FLOUR, 


Cable Address: Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLOMA,’' Glasgow 





60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Puitip,”’ Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 

Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


i. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


42) Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW.YORK | - Fok-y ge}. Ee 
PHILADELPHIA 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN RILOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 
3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave... CHICAGO, ILL. 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





—-FLOU R—— 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 














i of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











'RIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


a 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 











Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





A 1945 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to THe NoRTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THe Nortu- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to THe NorTHWESTERN 
Mitier and mail me a copy of the 1945 List of Flour Mills. 


Name 
Address 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year $2.00 Three Years $5.00 
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NT TROUBLES 
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Correct flour enrichment 





depends on the concentrate itself, 






proper methods of application and 






dependable equipment; N-A's 3- 





Way Service meets these require- 





ments with: 
1. N-RICHMENT-A"*, with its 
10% safety factor 
2. N-A Technical Field Service 
3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 






N 
Wh FEEDERS 
















+ N R IC “H MI "N T A 


This type has iene aie as its Just call your local W&T Represen- 


source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
of % oz. of N-FRICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. 
of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 


' N RIC HM 


This type is phe same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 


The of feug” Of NRICHMENT-A to 100 WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVA DEL-AGENE 


-_ This type has sodium iron pyrophos- Me as 

_— phate as its source of iron and is com- ec er 
q pounded to be fed at the rate of % oz. 

iz of N-RICHMENT-.-A to 100 lbs. of flour. BELLEVILLE9 e NEW JERSEY 


tative to ‘check your enrichment 
troubles” with N-A’s 3-Way Service. 


*Registered Trade Mark 











HMENT-/ 











NA-117 Represented in Principal Cities 




















Paper made partly from...wheat ! 


That letter you wrote your soldier 
son last night may have been 
written on wheat from your own land! 

For wheat starch is now an im- 
portant ingredient in making paper. 

This new development is more than 
just an interesting fact. It is an exam- 
ple of a growing trend towards the 
broader industrial use of agricultural 
products. 

Much of our research at General 
Mills is aimed at finding new non- 
food uses for the things you grow. In- 
gredients for molded plastics, paper, 
even medicines have been made from 
wheat in our laboratories. Literally 


hundreds of uses for soybeans and 
other products of the soil are being 
explored. 

Obviously, we hope this 
research will lead to new 
products General Mills can 
sell profitably . . . but it will 
have another value, for its 
ultimate result will be a 
greater demand for your 
crops and a steadier, more 
dependable income for you. G. 

It is in this way we £> 
think our company 
can best serve — 
America... by m 


ey 


2e 


aggressive research and steady expan- 
sion, leading to new products, more 
employment, better living for all of us. 





—_ Nin, 








Copyright 1944, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of Larro Feeds, Wheaties, Kix, Cheerioats, 
Gold Medal Enriched Flour, Softasilk Cake Flour, Bisquick, Betty Crocker Soup, Vitamin Products, Bakery Flours, 
Wheat gluten and starches, Semolina and Durum Flours, Vegetable Oil and Protein Products, Naval Ordnance. 





Published j 





One of gq series of ads 


n farm magazines 


to show how General Mills re- 
search Is finding new uses for 
agricultural Products. 














